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A DECADE 
IN RETROSPECT 


6 
_ JOHN GUEST 


more bewildered, more despondent, more physically un- 

comfortable and more frightened than at any other 
time. But, for all that, I still should not hesitate to say that the 
last ten years have been the happiest of my life. It may seem a 
self-satisfied, and perhaps even a rather suspect thing to say—but 
it’s true. I enjoyed the war, and I’ve been happier since the war 
than ever I was before it. 

It is difficult to sort out how much of this has been due merely 
to growing older—an unexpected pleasure—and how much to 
exterior events, but I think it is very largely due to the latter. I 
cannot write about the past ten years objectively; I have nothing 
to add to what everyone knows, and my experiences during the 
period were in no way unusual. But I am aware that the six years 
I had in the army changed me more fundamentally and more 
rapidly than any six years of normally peaceful life could have 
done, and I can’t help being interested in the effect of them on 
myself. 

When I say that I enjoyed the war, it is not a rose-tinted con- 
clusion arrived at now that it’s all over. I was conscious often and 
vividly at the time that I was happy. But it was an unusual 
kind of happiness; it was an intense awareness and enjoyment of 
heightened perceptions, rather than a happiness of contentment 
and serenity. It was an existence which did not exclude rage, 
grief, frustration and the most tormenting doubts; but I knew, 
even at the time—or very shortly after crisis—that in some way 
I was finding it all more worth while, more valuable to me per- 
sonally, than the duller existence I had led before. And with these 


t Contributors to this series are freely expressing their own views, which are 
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griefs and rages and doubts I experienced a capacity for enjoy- 
ment and exaltation—not unconnected, perhaps, with physical 
well-being—such as I had never known. Certainly, on balance, I 
was happy. 

The early stages of being uprooted, especially after the first 
distraction of being in the army had worn off, were painful. But 
that was because I was still trying to cling on to the past. Once 
I'd made up my mind to let go, it was different. I find it extra- 
ordinary now that I should have been so acutely conscious of 
these mental processes at the actual time of their happening. 

I remember, for instance, one day in the early spring of 1941 
when I was in town on twenty-four hours’ leave. It seemed that 
everyone I knew was away, so, having nothing particular to do, 
I decided to spend the afternoon in Kew Gardens. Although it 
was a perfect day, there were very few people about. The last 
time I'd been there was before the war, and the gardens had been 
full of a summer week-end crowd. Now, as I walked in my 
battle-dress along the deserted avenue of ilex trees towards the 
river, I was suddenly overcome by a bewildering sense of un- 
reality. For the first time since the war started, I began to realize 
what it might mean. Until then I'd been so occupied with the 
novelty of it all that I hadn’t stopped to think seriously about it— 
or perhaps I'd deliberately not done so. I'd always felt, without 
properly considering it, that as soon as the war was over I would 
pick up my life again where I'd left off. Now, I knew it would be 

impossible. I’d known so all the time really, but hadn’t brought 
myself to admit it. I remember thinking that it was like being on 
a long bridge, crossing from one promontory to another, and as 
I went forward the arches crumbled and collapsed behind me. In 
the earlier days of the war, when I used to go up to town fairly 
regularly, I wasn’t conscious of any real break in the continuity; 
but that afternoon I realized suddenly that I was revisiting, 
re-living temporarily only, bits of an old life which had been 
completely cut off. The fact that the gardens were deserted may 
have heightened the impression: they were like an image of the 
gardens I remembered, and I myself was a ghost. From then on 
I resigned myself to the break. 
It was as though I'd been lifted out of my world, and suddenly 
found myself a spectator of it. Everything became of intense 
interest to me—not least myself, as I had been up till then. I 
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began to see and feel and speculate with a vividness that was 
entirely new. In all the change and disintegration it seemed to me 
that the only things which would survive were the perfectly 
self-contained things: when all the communal reservoirs were 
blown-up, requisitioned or poisoned, it would be ultimately the 
reservoirs in ourselves on which we would have to rely. Our new 
uniforms, and the strictly limited and therefore infinitely precious 
possessions we carried, were symbols of the change. I began dis- 
carding, metaphorically, a good deal of junk. The constant 
moves from place to place, the fact that we were automatically 
fed and clothed, the absence of preoccupation with family and 
career, the possibility even of death, all gave me a sense of libera- 
tion, an exhilaration, a feeling of being unencumbered, of being 
able to breathe freely an air that was refreshingly new. 

I found, rather to my surprise, that I wasn’t afraid of death. It 
was not often that I was in acute danger, but there were times 
when death was on the cards, and I realized that I could con- 
template it with dispassionate interest. To be instantly destroyed 
—probably literally “in a flash”—without suffering, without 
anxiety, without consciousness of the sorrow of relatives, seemed 
to me to be an ideal end, certainly no cause for alarm. What I 
was frightened of—and what, no doubt, many people would 
despise me for—was physical pain; it was dying, not death, that 
I feared. Only at the very end of the war did I begin to feel 
anxiety. Having got that far—with the door at the end of the 
passage, the door into the rose garden already in sight, ajar—I 
began to fear that the effort of the last six years might be utterly 
wasted; but it was only the thought of that waste that frightened 
me. 

Another thing of which I became acutely conscious was that I 
began to see everything about me with startling vividness, a 
purely visual intensity such as I had never experienced before. In 
the countryside in England, and later to an even greater extent in 
North Africa and Italy, I became aware of colours, flowers and 
the smallest details of landscape with a piercing intensity. In their 
separate existence, they seemed to have a permanency and value 
of their own that were unaffected by the huge formless infiltration 
of suffering and uncertainty; one snatched at their unassailable 
normality with a sense of urgency. 

To give only one instance from what was a continuous stream 
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of such experience. It was one evening in Italy in the autumn of 
1944. I and my Battery Commander were climbing a steep 
mountain path to see some new positions we were to occupy in 
the Gothic Line. On the way up we passed about fifteen German 
prisoners, led by Indians, coming down. Then we met some 
stretcher-bearers. The path was narrow, rocky and slippery. 
One of the stretchers, lurching cruelly, contained a figure com- 
pletely covered by a blanket, one knee drawn up in the air. The 
whole stretcher was red with blood. As we went on up the moun- 
tain I saw the blood on the path—a glistening drop every few 
steps—and every drop seemed to be living. The path was edged 
with flowers, and the valley below filled with sunlight; the trees 
beyond, on the opposite slope, red and gold in the burning light. 
When we arrived at the mountain farm, there was a pile of corpses 
waiting to be removed from our position. They were stacked on 
the cobblestones of a yard beside a pig-sty, but they meant little 
more to me than a wood-pile. The suffering was over. It was the 
scene on the path that remained—not the blood only, but the 
flowers and the valley and the trees beyond, intolerably vivid. 
It was at about the time of this incident that the subject of 

suffering began to occupy my thoughts more than any other. It 
was not that I suffered personally—I came nowhere near it—nor 
was it the spectacle of the few tragedies which I personally hap- 
pened to witness. It was the gradual realization of the whole 
cumulative mass of suffering that was seeping like a stain over 
everything: 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned. .. . 


It raised problems which I had never dreamed of before, and 
which I have never since completely resolved. I think now that I 
know some of the answers, but I still can’t apply them with 
absolute conviction. I know that my reactions at the time were 
immature, but they left a hang-over, a preoccupation with the 
subject which, had it not been for the war, would probably never 
have arisen. 

Suffering immediately became a crucial religious issue for me, 
and has remained so ever since. It is an obstacle which, try as I 
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will, I cannot get wholly past. Here, briefly, are the stages by 
which I succumbed. 

I had been brought up to believe, and had never seriously 
questioned, that there was some sort of divine purpose, some 
benevolent guiding hand in human affairs. “Not a sparrow 
falls... .” Until half-way through the war I still unquestioningly 
accepted that this was so, and that catastrophes of all kinds were 

“permitted” as part of some greater plan which it would be pre- 
sumptuous to expect to understand. Then, suddenly, I revolted. 
Perhaps unconsciously I had been approaching some such crisis 
since the outbreak of war. I was filled with violent resentment 
that the world—apparently full of decent men and women for 
the most part—should have been plunged into such fearful 
horror. People talked to me of free will: the war and all that it 
entailed, they said, had been brought by man on himself. I found 
it impossible to believe. At most, it appeared to me to be the 
work of a few—and even they, it seemed, were at the mercy of 
some power greater than themselves. Certainly, I could imagine 
no ordered scheme in which the many should suffer for the few. 
I could not believe that the vast majority of people were wicked 
enough to have been deservedly overtaken by such hell: Italian 
and German towns reduced to piles of smoking rubble, countless 
thousands of Jews being systematically tortured and exterminated, 
thousand bomber raids, millions of refugees trekking across 
Europe and Asia. No wickedness could deserve such retribution. 

One had to believe that there was some sort of obscure justice, 
some ultimate source of appeal for help. Yet now, it seemed, 
there was none. The devil had broken loose. 

I was utterly bewildered by the discrepancy between things 
as I saw them, and the Christian claims regarding the love of 
God. Was everything I had been taught completely worthless? 
Tlie Christian emphasis on purification through suffering nothing 
but a desperate way of making the best of a pitiful show? “He i 
richened by sorrow as a river by its ae a, yes, but not 
the degradation of torture. 

Finally, I had always accepted that on were absolute stan- 
dards of right and wrong, and had vaguely supposed that these 
were recognizable upon examination of conscience. Now, in the 
fearful confusion, it seemed that, with the best will in the world, 
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committing the most awful blunders in the name of Christianity. 
By no stretch of the imagination could ignorance always be 
wickedness. There were acts upon which only time could finally 
pass judgment. Such, then, were the phases of the assault. 

Looking back, I can see now that it was my own inadequacy 
at which I was raging, but the point is this: the war started me 
searching for an answer which, I must admit, I have not yet 
found. It caught me out with a piece of childish equipment which 
in the circumstances proved utterly useless and which, so far, I 
have not been able to replace to my satisfaction. That it made me 
aware of such inadequacy and that it has left me with a problem 
which constantly nags for solution, I can only count to the credit 
side. I believe now that an answer which I could wholly accept to 
the problem of suffering would be the answer to everything. But 
in proportion as this mystery appears to me to lie at the heart of 
everything, so the solution to it seems less likely to be easily 
attained—which, in some respects, is a comfort. 

Had there not been a war, I doubt whether any experience I 
might have had would have been strong enough to have jolted 
me into thinking seriously along such lines, at any rate for long. 
News of tidal waves in Japan is less affecting than the death of a 
friend. I mention it merely as one single example—for myself 
the most important, as it so happens—of the many efforts at 
revaluation which the war forced one to make. For everyone, as 
time went on, countless cosy beliefs and ideas were whirled away 
in a spiral of dust and rubble. Their place was taken by others, 
previously unsuspected but probably all the sounder for the 
abnormal conditions of stress under which they were revealed. 
One cannot help but regret the destruction of many things, but, 
after such a demolition, the field of choice is wide. 

All I can say of the years that have followed is that I have felt 
a slight sense of loss; perhaps a nostalgia for that free and rarified 
atmosphere which came of being forcibly stripped, disencum- 
bered, of the inessentials of one’s life. With the subsequent lower- 
ing of intensity, the dust is starting to settle comfortably again, 
the junk to accumulate, the fug to thicken a little. 

In the early days of the war, we had as Adjutant a young 
Scottish business man of the most fiendish nervous energy. He 
was also devoid of humour. He was always talking with shining 
eyes of fitness and alertness, and every evening used to harry us 
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out into the garden for P.T. After this, we had to spend half an 
hour punching a sand-bag, skipping and boxing. When this was 
finished, although there was a good bathroom, he insisted on our 
washing in buckets of icy water in the stone-flagged cellar. He 
himself stood in the middle of the floor, pouring water over 
himself until he could stand it no longer, shuddering and mutter- 
ing “God, I hate this!” On my asking him one day, in a burst of 
exasperated impudence, why then in hell’s name he did it, he 
replied with a flashing look: “Because I hate it! Don’t you ever 
do things you hate? It’s good for you!” At the time this remark 
astounded me; now I can see what he meant. It is, nevertheless, “ 
humiliating to find that, without the stimulus of cataclysmic 
events, things don’t seem to matter quite so much; the muscles 
tend to slacken and the effort to clear the air for oneself gets 
proportionately greater. 

For all that, I hadn’t discovered these things for myself ten 


years ago. 
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ERASMUS AND 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By 
JOSEPH LECLER 


in its initial stages presents the historian with a delicate 

problem. From his own lifetime down to the present day 
the great humanist has been the subject of widely different and 
violently prejudiced opinions. He has been enthusiastically 
admired and bitterly attacked both by Catholics and Protestants. io 
Many Protestants have accused him of being a surreptitious ‘ 
reformer who had neither enough courage nor strength of 
character to take an active part in the movement. Many Catholics 
have found it difficult to stomach his criticism and mockery of 
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monks, theologians and popular devotions. He has been hailed by 
some as the prince of Christian humanists and condemned by 
others as a sceptic, a rationalist, even as a precursor of modernism. 
In short, there has been practically no agreement in the past 
among his critics. Today, however, thanks to the complete 
publication of his correspondence! and the work of M. Imbart de 
la Tour, M. Bataillon, M. Mesnard and M. Lucien Febvre, it is 
possible to examine more objectively Erasmus’ reactions to the 
Protestant crisis. It is in this objective spirit that the following 
article has been written. 

We will first of all show, very briefly, that there existed as 
early as the fifteenth century a group of humanists who favoured 
agreement between the various religions of the world. It was in 
this tradition that Erasmus followed, as we can show by examining 
either his personal attitude towards the Lutheran revolution, or 
the means he proposed for the restoration of the old Christendom 
on new foundations. 

At the end of the Middle Ages, humanism began to appear in 
several forms. In certain cases it assumed a strictly pagan guise— 
a return after centuries of Christianity to pagan antiquity; in 
others it was concerned with Christianity and apologetics. Now 
these Christian humanists took up an attitude which in certain 
respects was completely opposed to that of medieval Chris- 
tianity. The latter, with its passion for unity, took the offensive 
against other religions, struggling violently against both heretics 
and unbelievers. The humanist position was quite different. Even 
in religion, they considered less what separated men than what 
could contribute to bringing them together. As Christians and 
humanists they took a deep interest in all mankind, and it was 
natural for them to try and find points of view which men held 
in common. 

A very remarkable instance is the work of a Rhenish theolo- 
gian, Nicholas of Cusa, Bishop of Brixen (d. 1464). All his life 
he was a man of peace. In 1433, at the troubled period of the 
Council of Bale, he examined the conditions necessary for 
harmony between the Priesthood and the Empire in his De Con- 
cordantia Catholica. Later, at the time of the Council of Florence, 


t The Opus Epistolarum of Erasmus, begun in 1906 by P. S. Allen, was 
completed in 1947 by H. M. Allen and H. W. Garrow. It comprises eleven 
octavo volumes. 
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he worked for reconciliation between the Greek Church and 
Rome. He likewise sought to bring back the Hussites to Catholic 
unity. After the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, 
he favoured, not a crusade, but discussions with the Moslems. 
One of his last books, the Cribratio Alchorani, is not only a refu- 
tation of the Koran, but an examination of those port: be in the 
Koran which could serve to bring its adepts to the Gospel. His 
whole philosophic system, the subject of a recent study by M. de 
Gandillac, is redolent of conciliation. In all his works he sought 
5 sg and harmony between apparently the most opposed 
elements (coincidentia oppositorum). His most curious work is the 
De Pace Fidei (1453). It is not a theological treatise, but a kind of 
prophetic vision in the form of a dialogue, from which this 
conclusion emerges: “if there were agreement between a small 
number of wise and learned men, chosen from among the 
faithful of the various religions covering the surface of the earth, 
it would be easy to arrive at universal agreement and a perpetual 
religious peace, both practical and theoretical.” 

Similar tendencies can be found in the Italian humanists of the 
end of the fifteenth century. Among them are such libertines as 
Poggio, Laurentius Valla and Machiavelli, as well as Christian 
apologists whose sincerity is beyond question. Marsilio Ficino 
(d. 1499), head of the Academy of Florence, is well known for 
having wanted to restore Platonism and Hermetic Theology. Like 
Nicholas of Cusa, he tried to discover in the Theologia Platonica 
and the De Christiana Religione, a collection of truths held in 
common which would permit the reconciliation of Christianity 
and the religious philosophies of antiquity. His aim was the 
establishment of a common front against growing impiety in 
certain circles at the time of the Italian Renaissance. 

From Marsilio Ficino we turn to his young disciple Pico Della 
Mirandola, who died before his master in 1494 at the age of 
thirty-one. He has been considered a kind of hector because he 
declared himself ready to defend his 900 theses against all comers. 
In reality, the young encyclopaedist was haunted by the idea of 
a great doctrinal synthesis which would reconcile, under the aegis 
of the Christian faith, the most diverse religious and philosophical 
systems. For this purpose he learnt Greek, Hebrew and the 
Oriental languages, and studied not only Greek philosophy, 
but also the cabbala and occult sciences. His dream was quite 
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fantastic; nevertheless he was inspired by the same generous 
idea which motivated the other Christian humanists. 

Erasmus, then, was not alone in his efforts to re-establish 
religious unity by peaceful means. His humanist predecessors had 
been especially concerned with the problem of Islam and the 
non-Christian religions. His own horizon was narrower. He tried 
to unite the Christendom that Luther had divided. A few bio- 
graphical notes will suffice to show his historical position. His 
achievement was primarily intellectual; he wrote works of 
every conceivable nature and a vast correspondence which 
fills eleven volumes in Mr. Allen’s magnificent edition. Erasmus 

~was born at Rotterdam in 1466, seventeen years before Luther. 

Educated at Deventer by the Fréres de la Vie Commune, he was 
ordained priest in 1492. In 1517, at the time of the dispute over 
indulgences, he was at the height of his glory. Throughout 
Europe he was looked on as the prince of humanists. “All the 
intelligentia,” Johann Eck wrote to him in 1518, “are followers 
of Erasmus, with the exception of certain monks and theo- 
logians.” He was then living at the university town of Louvain. 
He left the Netherlands in 1522 to live at Bale. When he was 
driven from there by the triumph of the Reformation in 1529, 
he settled at Freiburg im Breisgau. He returned to Bale in 1535, 
and died there in the following year. 

Before trying to discover the essential points in his programme 
of reconciliation, we must consider some of his characteristic 
reactions to Luther’s preaching, and the first stirrings of the 
Reformation. He never felt deep sympathy for Luther. The 
unbridled passion of the German monk is the exact opposite of 
his naturally calm and rather ironic personality. One is an im- 
petuous prophet, the other, intelligent, lucid, critical. For the first 
few years, however, Erasmus looked on him favourably: he 
praised his knowledge of Scripture; he believed and said openly 
that Luther’s warning to the Church deserved consideration. 
When the crisis began, hé urged, in complete opposition to the 
spirit of his age, that Luther should not be driven to extremities 
by brutal methods. In 1519 he wrote to the Archbishop of Mainz, 
Albrecht of Brandenburg: 

In my opinion, Christian charity demands that Luther be treated 
in the following way: if he is innocent, I should not like to see him 
crushed by a faction that is wrong; if he is in error I would rather 
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he was set right than lost. This course is more in harmony with the 
example of Christ, who, according to the prophet, did not quench 
the smoking flax nor break the bruised reed. 


After reminding theologians that it is their business to teach, 
not to use force, he goes on to complain that the accusation of 


heresy is too often made at random: 


Formerly the heretic was given a careful hearing. Now, for any 
futile reason whatever, people immediately say “That’s heresy! 
That’s heresy!”” Formerly, people looked on a heretic as one who 
deviated from Scripture, articles of faith or some similar authority. 
Today, if anyone deviates, however slightly, from St. Thomas, he 
is a heretic. . . . Everything unpleasant, everything that cannot be 
understood is heresy. To know Greek is heresy. To speak a chastened 
language is heresy. . . . I confess it is as grave a charge as corrupting 


the faith, but we must not make everything into a matter of faith. 


Other statements of this kind had roused the theologians of 
Louvain. Erasmus had asked that the whole inquisitorial pro- 
cedure should not be used, from the very first, against Luther. 
Accused of favouring the heretic, he explained his attitude on 
October 18, 1520, in a letter to the Rector of the University: “I 
wanted this monk to be reproved, not lost.” And he continued: 


If that means I have been favouring Luther, then I frankly admit 
it, just as the Roman Pontiff has done, and as all of you should do, 
if you are theologians, or, better still, Christians. . .. Vigorous minds 
do not resent being taught; they will not put up with coercion. To 
use nothing but force is the mark of a tyrant; to be the victim of 
nothing but force is the mark of an ass. 


Two months later he wrote exactly the same sort of letter to 
Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio, the King of England’s agent at 
the court of Rome: “Qualis, qualis erat Lutherus, certe humanius 
erat sanare quam extinguere.” 

But soon Luther was no longer alone in his rebellion against 
Rome. The whole of Germany was roused by his preaching and 
writings. The number of his followers increased daly Erasmus 
doubtless deplored it, but he continued to feel anxious about the 
evil effects of heavy-handed action, when used excessively and 
indiscriminately. He opened his mind on the subject to Pope 
Adrian VI, who esteemed him highly (March 22, 1523): 


Those who want to benefit the cause of the Pope must do their 
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best to bring heretics back to orthodoxy, to recall those who are 
falling away, to encourage those who hesitate. Your Holiness 
advises this, in the spirit P rudence as well as of Christianity. On 
the other hand, these upholders of religion and the battered Church 
distress those who are wavering in their belief, and estrange the 
Church’s friends; they make heretics of the orthodox and they 
misconstrue harmless words. 


Such unusual moderation was bound to be bitterly criticized. 
Why, it was asked, did the leading humanist not enter the arena 
to prove Luther and his accomplices wrong? Why did he refuse 
to take part in the struggle? He could almost be accused of 
cowardice. His English friends were worried by all these re- 
—— His Maecenas and former pupil, Lord Mountjoy, urges 

im on by echoing certain rumours: It is asked whether Erasmus 
is not a member of the Lutheran faction and secretly promoting 
it. If he wants to rid himself of these calumnies, let him write 
openly against Luther, Ict him put away caution and launch an 
attack. Later, Thomas More and Tunstall insist that he should 
publish a book attacking the heretic. From Germany, too, come 
similar requests. One of Erasmus’ best replies is his long letter on 
December 12, 1524, to Duke George of Saxony, one of the 
German princes who remained loyal to the Church. He was 
blamed for temporizing too long. Did not St. Hilary wait even 
longer before attacking the Arians? Moreover, everything 
asserted by the Reformers could not be condemned wholesale. 
The Church was hampered by innumerable abuses: the far from 
edifying life ot so many monks, the theologians’ intemperate 
dogmatism, the tyrannical behaviour of certain bishops. . . . 
Erasmus went as far as to censure the burning of heretics. But 
we see now that even these criticisms were rather moderate. We 
must not forget that at the time burning at the stake was a penalty 
imposed by both sides, and that during the sixteenth century 
terrible punishments were decreed by the Protestants against the 
anabaptists and anti-trinitarians: 


I admit that anyone who disputes articles of faith or anything else 
that by the Church's unanimous consent has an equal authority should 
be consigned to the flames. But it is unjust that any error, however 
trifling, should be punished by fire, unless it is accompanied by 
sedition or by some other crime punishable by death. . . . 1 am very 


afraid now that the evil is made much worse by these cheap remedies, 
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forced retractions, imprisonments and burnings. At Brussels, two 
guilty men have been burnt and now the town has immediately 
egun to favour Luther openly. 


Other letters to George of Saxony and to his chancellor Simon 
Pistorius continue to urge the inefficacy of violent remedies. 
Punishment, repeats Erasmus, can indeed stop the evil, but only 
for a time. He admits that they are strangling it, but “they will 
not stop consciences murmuring secretly and passing judgment.” 
It appears that the Emperor plans to make war against the 
heretics: “‘a fatal remedy which kills more sick people than it 
saves.” It brings about the death of many innocent people, and 
the result of such a war is not even certain. 

After four centuries and so many religious struggles these 
views of Erasmus appear quite natural to us. They were, none the 
less, in complete opposition to the spirit of his age. 

Finally in 1526 Erasmus for the first time puts forward the 
idea of legal toleration of the Lutherans. He writes about it to a 
Catholic bishop, Johann Faber, minister of Ferdinand, the brother 
and future successor of Charles V: 


Perhaps it would be more profitable to get hold of those cities 
where the evil has gained ground, and let both parties carry on, each 
following its own conscience, until with time there is an oppor- 
tunity for agreement. In the meantime, all attempts at sedition 
which give rise to the evil will have to be corrected and the rest 
must await a General Council. 


In these few lines there is a complete programme: toleration 
and freedom of conscience, at least temporary; suppression of all 
seditious movements; reform of the most crying abuses. The 
first point was too bold for the times, and no one took it up. 
Erasmus returned to it, however, in 1530 in a letter to Cardinal 
Campeggio, papal legate in Germany. Very skilfully he recalls 
the state of the Church in the fourth century. In every city, he 
says, there were at that time Arians, pagans and Catholics: 


In the midst of such great dissension the Emperor governed with- 
out bloodshed and gradually eliminated the monstrous heresies, 
Time sometimes cures incurable ills. If, in certain citcumstances. 
sects are tolerated, that would doubtless be a great evil, I agree, but 
a lesser one, at any rate, than war, and what a war it would be! 


This was doubtless the first occasion in modern times when 
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the principle that St. Thomas wanted to use only for the tolera- 
tion of pagans was applied to heretics. The existence of sects is 
clearly a bad thing; nevertheless they can be tolerated in order to 
avoid a greater evil, namely civil war. At this date the suggestion 
was not put into practice. It did not even find favour in 1555, 
since the peace of Augsburg was based on a completely different 
principle: cuius regio, eius religio. 

Erasmus always considered the toleration of Christian sects as 
a provisionary measure until Christian unity should be restored. 
He did not foresee a solution whereby different religions would 
exist side by side in a more or less secular state. . . . He was not a 
“Politique” in the sense that we understand the word; he was a 
Christian humanist. Like his predecessors, Nicholas of Cusa, 
Marsilio Ficino and Pico Della Mirandola, his ideal was the 
restoration of agreement on spiritual matters. One of his last 
works has the title: De sarcienda Ecclesiae concordia (1533). He 
had seen the Church run into a violent storm; he aimed at calm- 
ing it not by force but by making people think of Christendom, 
that medieval Christian unity which could no longer be main- 
tained without making reforms and more or less profound 
changes. There, in short, we have Erasmus’ whole programme of 
reconciliation. It can be summed up in certain points which we 
shall study in order: 

I.—The first principle which must help towards agreement 
among separated Christians is the primacy of charity. Erasmus 
turned repeatedly to the texts in the Gospels and in St. Paul 
which exalt the gentleness and forbearance of Christ. He loved 
to expound Isaias’ prophecy which the Evangelists apply to our 
Lord: “Here is my servant . . . he will not break the bruised reed, 
he will not quench the smoking flax”: 


Here he does not speak of obscure syllogisms or of threats and 
thunderbolts, or of troops armed with swords; there is no mention 
here of fire and slaughter. He is speaking, rather, of forbearance and 
kindness towards the weak, who may still bring forth good fruit. 
He is speaking of victory, not snatched by arms, but gradually 
acquired by good judgment. He speaks of a conqueror who does not 
terrorize the conquered, nor pillage and oppress them. Who can fail 
to see then that the Christian Republic, when it falls into decadence, 
must be defended and saved by the same means through which it 
was born, developed and became strong? 
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Erasmus is equally fond of reverting to Christ’s words: “My 
yoke is sweet and my burden light.” He even appears to mean 
that all Christ’s teaching is summed up in charity: “The whole of 
our religion is peace and unanimity,” he writes in the preface to 
his edition of St. Hilary. With some exaggeration he extols the 
early Church’s forbearance towards heretics. He recalls the way 
in which the Fathers interpreted the parable of the tares; he 
shows that the obvious meaning of this parable is an exhortation 
to be patient until the time of the harvest, that is to say, until the 
end of the world; he protests against the worldly interpretations 
of so many medieval and modern teachers, who try to distort the 
meaning of these divine counsels of mercy. 

In his desire to bring about a union of minds by mutual charity, 
he condemns all those who, by intransigence and violence, make 
any hope of agreement vain. There are some in every camp: 


Some, in their frenzy, cry “Heresy! Heresy! To the stake! To the 
stake!’’ They construe in the worse sense something that can be 
taken in two senses; their calumnies belie their pious words and by 
their excesses they continue to create sympathy for those they judge 


worthy of death. 


So much for Catholics carried away by their feelings! But 
equally he blames the radical Protestants: 


Others, under the commendable pretext of preaching the Gospel, 
try to impose teaching that totally contradicts the Gospel. So by 
their excesses they give powerful support to those they wish to 
crush. One party allows no innovation; the other leaves nothing 
standing. The result is a storm which is now almost insurmountable. 


Any form of radicalism seems to Erasmus the exact opposite 
of the Gospel spirit. When it occurs, it can only exasperate existing 
bitterness and compromise the union of Christians utterly and 
always. This is not the place to enquire whether Erasmus himself 


_ always remained faithful to the demands of the spirit of love; 


whether his jokes and sarcastic remarks against monks, theo- 
logians and popular devotions did not provide dangerous weapons 
for the opponents of unity. Let us recognize, at least, that his 
brave rejection of violence was the deliberate outcome of his 
charity. 

II.—Nevertheless, the will to agreement is not sufficient to 
heal the breach which divides Christendom. There must be some 
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common ground between the two parties. Faithful to the tradi- 
tions of humanism, Erasmus suggests that Lutherans and Catholics 
should consider less what separates them than what can help to 
unite them. Now, on the level of dogma, Reformers and Catholic 
theologians are more and more opposed. On the one hand, 
Luther has dared to turn the disciplinary reform which everyone 
was expecting into a dispute about doctrine. On the other hand, 
the scholastic theologians have intermingled to such an extent 
the speculations and conclusions of their own systems with the 
Church’s doctrine that they are tempted to put human arguments 
on the same plane as truths of faith. Everyone knows the sarcastic 
criticism that Erasmus heaped on the teachers of his day. Doubt- 
less he went too far. Nevertheless, no one can deny that the old 
scholasticism was going through a severe crisis at that time. 
Theological teaching too often degenerated into dry discussion, 
subtle and sometimes ridiculous; it wandered off in vain specu- 
lations, losing contact with the first principles of faith. 

All agreement seemed impossible, therefore, unless they 
turned back behind a decadent scholasticism to Scripture and the 
Fathers. Such is Erasmus’ proposal for finding common ground 
between the adversaries. He calls for detailed study of the holy 
text in the original and a return to the Fathers, the earliest inter- 
preters of the philosophia Christi and those who understood its 
spirit best. A return to the sources, according to Erasmus, ought 
to restore a simple, living faith, free from the subtleties and use- 
less questions of a decadent theology. On a dogmatic foundation 
like this it would be possible to re-establish unity and peace in 
Christendom. This idea is close to Erasmus’ heart. From the 
beginning of the Lutheran crisis he constantly reiterates it in his 
letters and books. In 1518, for example, he re-edits the Enchiridion 
militis christiani, with a preface to his friend Paul Volz. There he 
expresses his longing to bring together a commission of learned 
and pious men in order to draw up a sort of short but substantial 


formulary of faith: 


In my opinion it would be a practical plan to choose and assemble 
certain learned and pious men for the following purpose: to draw 
from the purest sources, the Gospels, writings of the Apostles and 
their best interpreters, a kind of summary of Christ’s philosophy, 
simple yet scholarly, short yet precise. Those who accepted such 

ing would understand that Christ’s yoke is not hard, but soft 
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and pleasant; they would know that they have found fathers, not 
tyrants; shepherds, not robbers; that they are called to salvation, 
not dragged towards slavery. 


Erasmus considers it extremely important that mere theological 
speculations should not be transformed into articles of faith. It 
seems, in fact, that in his day the frontiers were not sufficiently 
well defined between dogma and theology, between the truths 
of faith, in the strict sense, and other truths, neither so certain 
nor so important for salvation. After the Council of Trent, 
theologians were more anxious to add to their theses “notes” 
describing their importance from the point of view of dogma. 
In 1519 Erasmus writes to his friend John Slechta: 


The Roman Church would gain people’s good will . . . if all sorts 
of matters were not defined pell-mell and treated by us as truths 
pertaining to faith; that should be done only in the case of truths 
expressed in Holy Scripture or those without which salvation is 
impossible. A small number will be sufficient and thenceforth it will 
be easier to make many people believe them. Now just the opposite 
happens: out of one article we make a multitude; and several of 


them could be ignored or doubted without danger to holiness. 


The same thought recurs in the famous letter to Giovanni 
Carondelet, Bishop of Palermo, which stands as a preface to his 
edition of St. Hilary: 


The sum of our religion is peace and unanimity. These can only be 
brought about on condition that the smallest possible number of 
dogmas are defined, and each person is left to his own judgment on 
many points. In reality, many questions are extremely obscure. 
Moreover, once a question is being discussed, an innate obstinacy in 
men prevents them from yielding. . . . Many difficulties are now 
being brought before the oecumenical council; it would be better to 
let them drop until the day when there are no more riddles and 
mirrors and we see God face to face. 


III.—Before forming an opinion of these bold proposals, we 
must consider the third point in his programme of reconciliation. 
Erasmus points out that Christianity is not only a faith but a life, 
that it consists not only in believing correctly but also in living a 
good life. If a profound moral reform spread through all parties 
at every level, it would seem that such an identity of Christian 
morals would necessarily bring together those whom more or 
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less divergent opinions are in danger of separating. On this 
matter also he points to the early Church: “Formerly,” he writes, 
“faith consisted more in a man’s manner of life than in the 
articles of faith he professed.” He does not say, as Calvin’s oppo- 
nent, Sebastiano Castellio, said at a later date: “Believe what you 
like, provided your behaviour is worthy of a Christian.” He 
pr sa dogmatic faith essential; but the practice of Christian 
virtues, beginning with charity, appear to him even more essen- 
tial. “Today,” he continues, “articles of faith have increased and 
charity has suffered a decline.” At the present time Christianity 
seems to be suffering from the same dangerous lack of balance. 

In 1521, in a letter to a friend, Erasmus denounces a serious 
heresy which is scarcely recognized as such: the lax morals of 
Christians and especially of those in authority: 

Although it has not been given that name, it is a kind of heresy 
which does the greatest harm to men’s lives and to a large extent 
hinders the authority of the Gospel. The heresy is this. Those who 
are proficient in Christ’s philosophy and those who are the chief 
prelates of the Christian people, E their lives, their zeal and their 
endeavours teach nothing tae € most ostentatious ambition, 
insatiable avarice and unquenchable thirst for pleasure. . . . Doubt- 
less they do not teach these vices by word of mouth, but by prac- 
tising them they do more harm than by teaching them. 


Moral reform of the Church from top to bottom Erasmus 
considers one of the indispensable conditions for a return to 
peace and unity. Live as Christians, he says to everyone, Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike; then perhaps it will be easier for you 
to agree about faith. 

In short, the prince of humanists, faithful to the traditions of 
humanism, cannot submit to seeing the world, and especially 
Christians, divided in their religion. If he renounces violence, 
and reacts bravely against contemporary practice, he considers 
civil toleration merely as a temporary expedient. What he wants 
to bring about is reunion on the following lines: the primacy of 
charity; a return to a simple faith, well defined and free from the 
— of a purely verbal scholasticism; a general restoration 
of Christian morality, which is the necessary condition for 
agreement on dogma. 

This programme has aroused very different opinions, even 
down to the present day. Scarcely anyone nowadays thinks that 
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Erasmus was on the side of the Reformers. As M. Lucjen Febvre 
points out, his whole nature revolted against Luther and Luther- 
anism. For other reasons he has been compared with the modern- 
ists. In spite of certain superficial similarities, this comparison 
seems unjust. There is obviously an analogy between the position 
of Erasmus at the beginning of the sixteenth century and that of 
the exegists and theologians of the twentieth century, with their 
strong urge to revise the study of Scripture and to bring theology, 
grown too strictly scholastic, back to sources that are certain. 
His attitude, however, cannot be compared to that of the modern- 
ists who left the Church. His great friend, St. Thomas More, 
sometimes blamed his boldness and his irony, but he never had 
the least doubt about his loyalty to the Church. The German 
historian Joseph Lortz, who recently wrote a life of Erasmus, is 
not very kind to the Dutch humanist, but he has to admit that 
Erasmus always remained on excellent terms with loyal men like 
Fisher, Colet, Vivés, Cajetan and Pope Adrian VI. Again, we 
have the testimony of the distinguished editor of his corre- 
spondence, Mr. Allen: in his notes he repeatedly underlines 
‘Erasmus’ resolute loyalty towards the Church.” After that it 
seems very difficult to make out, as one commentator has tried 
to do, that more or less in disguise he promoted an “evangelism 
without dogma” and a “purely spiritual religion.” 

Very definitely Erasmus puts the accent on the “Christian 
life,” on the practical rather than on the intellectual side of 
religion, In that he is the disciple of the Fréres de la Vie Commune. 
It was not for nothing that he passed his youth among them, and 
was imbued with the far from speculative spirit of the Devotio 
moderna. It is the author of the Imitation who gently laughs at the 
theologians discoursing about genus and species as far as the eye 
can see. But it would be rash to conclude from this that Erasmus 
embraced a pure, undogmatic moralism. In his treatise De sar- 
cienda Ecclesiae concordia he expressly states that the worst evil is 
not immorality but loss of faith and the schismatic spirit: “The 
condition of someone who leaves the Church and falls into 
heresy or schism is worse than that of the believer who lives a 
wicked life and keeps his faith, salvis dogmatibus.” It is true that 
Erasmus yearns for the simple faith of the early Church. He 
considers it regrettable that definitions of faith have had to be 
multiplied in order to combat heresy. But he expressly states 
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that, once the Church has made her decision, he follows her 
unhesitatingly. Nothing, he repeats several times, will make him 
leave a consortio columbae. 

More of a humanist than a theologian, evidently he did not 
realize to what an extent doctrine was involved in the conflict 
between Luther and the Catholic Church. He sincerely believed 
that everything would be all right if there was a general return 
to the simplest faith of the early Church. He did not fully under- 
stand the development of doctrine in that living organism which 
is Christ’s Body. There he made his mistake. He committed 
himself to the dangerous illusion according to which union of 
the Churches could be brought about by a progressive reduction 
of their doctrinal claims. It would be unfair, in spite of that, to 
hold him responsible for all the subsequent movements which 
have more or less hailed him as their patron, and which have 
gradually ended up in rationalism or deism. Moreover, his 
criticisms of contemporary theology were not all unjust or use- 
less. They made theologians distinguish more carefully between 
the essence of a doctrine and theological propositions whose 
connection with Revelation was neither so certain nor so vital. 

To sum up. From the point of view of union of the Churches 
and development of religious freedom, in spite of his weaknesses 
and mistakes Erasmus had four unquestionable merits: (1) He 
understood, unlike most of his contemporaries, that the split in 
Christian unity could only be healed by charity, not by force. 
(2) He understood, with uncommon perspicacity, that before 
there could be agreement about doctrine there must first of all 
be a moral reform throughout all the parties, classes and order of 
Christendom. (3) He understood that in order to restore Christian 
unity everyone must acquire renewed strength from the living 
faith of the early Church. (4) Finally, he foresaw, at least as a 
porary solution, that civil toleration which was eventually 
reached only after much blood had been shed in civil wars and 
persecutions. We are tlierefore entitled to conclude that the 
prince of humanists, without being either a hero or a very great 
character, in his own way and according to the means at his 
disposal, served the higher interests of Christendom. 


[With acknowledgments to the Editor of “Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique.””| 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
POETS—I 


By 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


arrival in London, in the storm of the Babington Plot, 
July 1586; and it closed with his arrest and imprisonment in 
June 1592. Already by 1591 manuscripts of some of his works 
were in wide circulation; and almost immediately after his 
death as a traitor in February 1595, printed editions of them 
began to pour out from licensed publishers, about a dozen in ; 
five years. Clearly, the attitude of the English reading public 5 
towards him, within the half-decade 1590-5, must have been 
very different from that of the Government. 

There is indeed external evidence of a general sort that his 
writings, coupled with his personality and Bis fame, had a pro- 
found effect upon contemporary authors and critics. The evidence 
comes mainly from his fellow-missioners. A compendious, 
though florid, specimen may be taken from his Flemish friend, 
John Deckers, who wrote a few months after his death, embody- 
ing first-hand news from England: 


He wrote his works partly to comfort Catholics and strengthen 
waverers in the Faith, on to cleanse the cess-pool of filth in 
England. . . . So pecs and attractive was his style that English 
critics, themselves no friends to us, and traitors to the Faith, praised 4 
it for its soft rich flow of eloquence and its honeyed diction. 


T: literary career of Robert Southwell began with his 


I think that this was one of the main reasons why the heretics 
picked on him rather than on others, and demanded his death so 
eagerly. Nor did they consider that anything less than the shame of 
an impostor’s death could counterbalance his skill and reputation. 
For he was universally esteemed on account of his exceptional 
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learning, the distinction of his family, and especially, the obvious 
holiness of his life. 


Pr cinding alike from the martyrological enthusiasm of South- 
wédll’s friends and the conventional slanders of the Government, 
there is still solid matter in these two heads of evidence, which 
tallies most interestingly with two phenomena observable in the 


period 1590 to 1595: 


(i) the recurrent theme of “repentance” in the writings of the 
period; 

(ii) the increased repression of literary circles by Government 
agents. 


Deckers’s first point was that Southwell won sympathy and 
success in his attempt to raise the tone of English letters. Let us 
see what happens to this point when it is dipped into the turbid 
reality of Elizabethan London. 

This half-decade is indeed one of the most confusedly creative 
in our history. Literary events so jostle and overlap each other 
that they seem to the distant observer like the surges of a fast- 
flowing river; while the eye is still occupied with the swirl of one 
volume of water, another has already risen and is at the crest. 
The cycle of amatory sonnet-sequences is running its course, and 
is soon to be replaced by the historical series of the Plantagenet 
Wars; but, rising and falling between these two, is another wave 
with a distinct, though fleeting, shape of its own. Fix the eye on 
this wave alone, abstract it into immobility—and it will be found 
frozen in the likeness of a Baroque group of statuary, “like 
Niobe all tears.” 

“Tears,” indeed, is the operative word, the mourning and 
weeping of repentant exiles in this vale of tears. “Tears” is the 
title of two of the pieces in the group, and “Repentance” —the 
inner mechanism of repentance, so to call it—is the theme com- 
mon to all, in striking contrast with the exuberant self-confidence 
of the preceding decade. 

First there are three lay-sermons in poetic prose: Christ’s Tears 
over Jerusalem by Thomas Nash (1593), Marie Magdalen’s Love 
with prefatory verses by Nicholas Breton (1595), and The Tears 
of . . . the Mother of God by Thomas Lodge t 596). Then there are 
three poems in rhyme royal whose ostensible theme is the rape 
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of a fair lady, but whose most striking passages are concerned not 
with rape but with repentance, so much so that the actual rape, 
at least in one case, is allegorized into the violation of a soul by 
sin. These are The Complaint of Rosamund by Samuel Daniel 
(1592), Lucrece by William Shakespeare (1594), and Matilda the 
Fair by Michael Drayton (1594). Finally, set apart from the rest 
by its creative vigour, but linked to them by the inner mechanism 
of repentance, is The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus by Chris- 
topher Marlowe, whose composition, at least as regards the 
indisputably Marlovian parts (which are all that I am concerned 
with) must be dated between May 1592 and May 1593. 

Robert Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit (1592) might also be called 
a member of this “Repentance Series’—better known than 
most, because of its references to Shakespeare and Marlowe. But 
I am going to assume that Greene’s pamphlet was only a sign of 
the times, not an influencing cause. Prior to Greene, there were 
Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears and St. Peter's Complaint, by 
Robert Southwell, both of which were in circulation as early as 
1591. My argument is going to be that in the first seven works 
just mentioned, the following triple common factor is more or 
less discernible: 


(i) an abrupt change of theme from profane to spiritual, in or 


around 1592. 
(ii) some external evidence that the change was due to South- 


well’s influence; 
(iii) some internal resemblances to one or other of Southwell’s 


works. 


The obvious conclusion will be that the initial step of the 
“Repentance Series,” both in time and in influence, must be 
attributed to Robert Southwell. 

The lines of my argument will converge upon Christopher 
Marlowe; but this is by way of device rather than demonstration. 
Marlowe is the remotest point; and so, by converging on him, 
all the evidence of Southwell’s influence on others may be 
conveniently displayed. 


The first witness is the epitome of literary London: Thomas 
Nash. But it is a very different Nash from the one who in 1590 
produced a long poem so extremely coarse that Davies of 
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Hereford said of it, “Good men tore that pamphlet in pieces.” 
In the midst of his vituperative controversy with Gabriel Harvey, 
he suffered a sea-change. “To God and man,” he wrote in the 
preface to Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, “‘do I promise an unfained 
conversion.” He retracts all his former scurrilities, regrets even 
those, like Jack Wilton, that are still in the press, and, what is 
more and most of all, he apologizes with dignified humility to 
Gabriel Harvey. Harvey’s rejection of this surprising olive- 
branch supplies the first bit of direct evidence; he replied with a 
sneer that Nash’s Tears were a hypocritical emulation of Robert 
Southwell’s: 


Now he hath a little mused upon the Funeral Tears of Mary Mag- 
dalen, and is egged on to try the suppleness of his pathetical vein. 


He speaks respectfully of Southwell, though professing not to 
know him: 
I know not who weeped the Funeral Tears of Mary Magdalen: I 
would that he that sheddeth the pathetical Tears of Christ, and 
trickleth the liquid tears of repentance, were no worse affected in 
pure devotion. 


An implication of this might be that Nash’s choice of subject 
was a response to the plea made by Southwell in the preface to 
his Tears: 


I know that none can express a passion that he feeleth not, neither 
doth the pen deliver but what it copieth out of the mind. And there- 
fore, sith the finest wits are now given to write passionate discourses, 
I would wish them to make choice of such passions, as it neither 
should be shame to utter, nor sin to feel. 


The choice of subject is the real link. Father Thurston who, in THE 
Mont of 1895, first drew attention to Harvey’s reference, says 
of Nash’s book: “That the title and treatment of the earlier portion 
of the work was suggested by Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears 
seems extremely probable.” Given the choice of subject, some 
resemblance between Nash’s opening pages and Southwell’s book 
is inevitable, since both are devotional elaborations of a New 
Testament text. But there is another book of Southwell’s which 
bears a closer relation to the latter and much longer part of Nash’s 
sermon. This book is The Epistle of Comfort. It was, as I think I 
have shown,! the book which Martin Marprelate accused John 


t In THe Month, February, 1948. 
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Charlewood, the Earl of Arundel’s printer, of printing in 1587. 
Charlewood and his successor, James Roberts, had the monopoly 
of printing play-bills, and were playwrights’ accredited pub- 
lishers. That, together with Nash’s interest in the Marprelate 
controversy, disposes of the initial unlikelihood of his having 
access to a work so explicitly Catholic as The Epistle is. 

The second part of Nash’s book and the fifth chapter of South- 
well’s Epistle are both vivid descriptions of the siege of Jerusalem. 
Here too some resemblance is inevitable. But it is Nash’s third 
part which bears more intimately on my argument. 

In this, the longest part, Nash holds up the mirror of Jerusalem 
to London. The pharisees are the hypocritical puritans, the 
Sadducees are the machiavellian courtiers. To the Romans, God’s 
scourge, will correspond the eagles of Spain; for Genevan Pride 
has fled from Antwerp now to London. God’s messengers whom 
the Jews maltreated and killed, one after the other, are——? 
Nash does not say. But his scathing censures on the New Religion 
and his nostalgic praises of the Old, leave little doubt that he was 
thinking of those missionary priests whose mutilated limbs, 
strewn about the City, were generally believed to be a part- 
cause of the Plague then raging. 

It is this pro-Catholic leaning which gives significance to 
numerous resemblances between Nash’s sermon and Southwell’s 
which might otherwise pass unnoticed. I select two that have an 
Ignatian ring. 

When he [the devil] findeth a strong rampier or bulwark, he 
strayte planteth his battery, and useth ail possible engines to over- 
throw it. But his force is but feeble, his engines weak, to batter 
down the adamante rock of vertue.t 

Good deedes, derived from fayth, are Rampiers or bulwarks 
raysed up against the devill: he that hath no such Bulwarke of good 
deeds to resist the devil’s batterie, cannot chuse but have his soules- 
cittie soon razed.? 

Under Christs standard we march. He is our Leader: small is his 
army and but a handful in comparison of the others: his outward 
pomp simple, his provision (in fight) slender or none.at all. If upon 
these considerations (as distrusting his providence) we shall grow in 
mislike with him, and revolt to Ambition his enemy, betray 


* Southwell, Epistle, p. 11. 
2 Nash, Grosart’s Edition, Vol. 4, p. 157. 
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him, shall we ever look him in the face more, or will he ever after 
acknowledge us?! 

Your counterpeers are mighty, their force very great, their 
vantage not unknown, their malice experienced, their torments to 
flesh and blood intolerable: but your Captayne hath always con- 
quered, your cause hath always in the end been advanced, your 
Predecessors never lost the field, wherefore then should you have 
less hope of the victory ?2 


One could multiply such parallels; but to do so would be 
tedious, and would depreciate the merits of either work. The 
important resemblance is the dogmatic one; it is the hub of the 
argument; and it shows that Nash's revulsion from Protestantism 
was intellectual as well as emotional. (It must be remembered 
that Hooker had scarcely yet by this time conflated a soul for the 
Anglican Establishment.) 

Nash throughout his book emphasizes very forcibly that the 
doctrine of the irrelevance of good works to salvation is fatal to 
the grace of true repentance; it dries up the springs of charity and 
leads inevitably either to despair or to complacency. It was pre- 
cisely this point, as will be noted, which drove Marlowe’s Faustus 
from Protestant divinity to atheism. Nash illustrates it by con- 
trasting the standard of charity set by Protestant preachers with 
that in vogue in Catholic countries and in England of old. The 
passages are too long to quote here.3 But they tally exactly with 
the points made by Southwell with relentless logic in a passage 
of chapter 6 of the Epistle of Comfort: (i) the despair that results 
from denial of the possibility of intrinsic goodness; (ii) the 
abandonment of morality that follows the reaction from 
despair; (iii) the complete moral collapse of the established 
clergy; (iv) the old-fashioned virtues that are the hall-mark of 
Catholic families. 

Another interesting point is Nash’s outline+ of his ideal pastor 
and preacher, one who has made philosophy, poetry, music, 
history, the fair handmaids of divinity. “No orator was ever 
more pleasingly persuasive than humble Saint Augustine.” 
Augustine, cited some twenty times in the Epistle of Comfort, was 
Southwell’s favourite Father, and, in many ways, his stylistic 
model. The praises which Nash bestows on Saint Augustine— 


t Nash, p. 130. 2 Southwell, p. 94. 
3 Pp. $6, 157-161, 243-245. 4 Pp. 187-192. 
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“how sweet and honeysome in the mouth, and how musical and 
melodious in the ear”—are almost verbally the same as those 
which, according to Deckers, non-Catholic critics bestowed 
upon Southwell. 

The probability of Southwell’s influence on Nash is greatly 
strengthened by the case of Nash’s intimate friend, Thomas 
Lodge, whose conversion to Catholicism preceded the break-up 
of the University Wits and his own farewell to vanity. There 
is space to enumerate only briefly the three chief heads of 
evidence: 


(i) Dr. Alice Walker, one of his biographers, reckons from 
internal evidence that his conversion occurred about 1591. 

(ii) After his conversion he married a lady-in-waiting to the 
Countess of Arundel, where Southwell had been chaplain. 

(iii) In his Prosopopeia, The Tears . . . of the Mother of God 
(1596) in which he bids farewell to vanity, Lodge has admiring 
references to Southwell’s Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears and 
St. Peter’s Complaint. 


The triple factor already alluded to, namely, (i) conversion or 
repentance about 1592, with (ii) internal and (iii) external signs 
of Southwell’s influence, is very marked in the case of Nicholas 
Breton. Breton was not connected with the University Wits 
but, though unknown today, he was one of the most fashionable 
and a ee poets of his own day; and he provides a remarkable 


example of Southwell’s general influence. 


(i) Some time between 1590 and 1595, he changes his theme 
from The Bower of Delights to a devotional and mystical type of 
verse. 

(ii) Some time prior to 1592, one of his wordly poems had 
been taken by Southwell and turned into an invitation to prayer. 

(iii) His poems on Saint Mary Magdalene inevitably recall 
Southwell, and in general his religious verse shows “‘a passionate 
yearning and rich imagery which often suggest Southwell.” 


It is not necessary to conclude that Breton was a Catholic. But 
there is not much force in the only argument alleged against it, 
namely, that the Countess of Pembroke was his patron; for we 
have the evidence of a spy’s report that there was a Catholic 
priest resident in the household of Sidney’s sister. 

t Morris, Troubles, Il, p. 157. 
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The same triple pattern of Southwell’s influence is discernible, 
though more faintly, in the case of William Shakespeare. 

(i) There is evidence of a change of theme about 1593. To 
perceive it, we must assume, what is really very probable, that 
Venus and Adonis was in written circulation some years before it 
was published. In 1593, while it is in the press, Shakespeare is 
already meditating “‘a graver work,” probably at the request of 
his patron, Southampton. 

(ii) Southwell’s dedicatory verses to St. Peter’s Complaint have 
traditionally been taken as an invitation to Shakespeare to attempt 
some graver work: 


This makes my Mourning Muse resolve in tears, 
This themes my heavy pen to plaine in prose; 
Christ’s thorn is sharp, no head his sadhana wears; 
Still finest wits are ’stilling Venus’s rose, 

In Paynim toys the sweetest veins are spent; 

To Christian works few have their talents lent. 


License my single pen to seek a phere; 

You heavenly sparks of wit show native light; 
Cloud not with mistie loves your orient clear, 
Sweet flights you shoot, learn once to level right. 
Favour my wish, well-wishing works no ill; 

I move the suit, the grant rests with your will. 


(iii) Between Shakespeare’s “graver work,” Lucrece, and 
Southwell’s St. Peter’s Complaint there is considerable. affinity, 
despite the difference of theme. 

Obviously if the third point can be established, it will add 
substance to the shadowy claims of the other two. 

Actually, the affinity is such as to strike even the casual ob- 
server. As Professor Hales in his preface to Ward’s English Poets 
writes: 


St. Peter’s Complaint reminds one curiously of the almost exactly 
contemporary poem, Shakespeare’s Lucrece. There is a like inex- 
haustibleness of illustrative resource. . . . St. Peter’s Complaint re- 
minds one of Lucrece also in the minuteness of its narration, and in 
the unfailing abundance of thought and fancy with which every 
detail is treated." 


t Quoted by Fr. Thurston, THE Montu, October, 1894, but neither he nor 
the Professor develop the suggestion. 
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There are, indeed, any number of similar antitheses, such as: 


How can I live that thus my life denied? 
What can I hope that lost my hope in fear? 


and 


O that is gone for which I sought to live, 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 


And there are several common images, such as: 


Like solest swan that swims in silent deep 
And never sings but obsequies of death . . . 


and 


And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 


These, however multiplied, could only show that both poets 
dipped into a common storehouse. But as the conceits chink and 
chime together, one becomes aware of a deeper similarity. 
They are talking about things which are quite natural to 
Southwell’s theme, but curiously out of place in Shakespeare’s & 
reproduction of Ovid’s story. About temptation, for example: 


Thus graceless holds he disputacion 
"Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning will. 


Where fear my thoughts candied with icy cold, 
Heat did my tongue to perjury unfold. 


Servéd with toil, yet paying nought but pain, 
Man’s deepest loss, though false-esteeméd gain. 


Having no other pleasure of his gain, 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 


or the effects of sin: 


O unseen shame! invisible disgrace! 
O unfelt sore! crest-wounding private scar! 


= 


Shot without noise, wound without present smart, 
First seeming light, proving in fine a load. 
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Then it dawns on one that Shakespeare is beating Southwell at 
his own game. Southwell had set himself to probe “the anatomie 


of sinne”’: 


This fawning viper, dum till he had wounded, 
With many mouths doth now upbraid my harms; 
My sight was vaild till I myself confounded, 

Then did I see the disenchanted charms; 

Then could I cut the anatomie of sinne, 

And search with linxes’ eyes what lay within. 


Shakespeare is doing the same thing, but doing it much better: 


O deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination! 
Drunken desire must vomit his receipt 
Ere he can see his own abomination . . . 


Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain; 

Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 

The scar that will, despite of cure, remain. 


Shakespeare is more interested in Tarquin’s soul than in 
Lucrece’s body. The strongest part of his poem—where the seed 
of his future Tragedies can be clearly discerned—concerns 
Tarquin, not Lucrece. There is a rape within a rape; Tarquin does 
violence to the divine spark within him. The idea is introduced 
of the anima as a captive princess beset by the mutinous acquisitive 
instincts of the animus: “Desire doth fight with Grace” (712), 
“ Desire means “‘Self-will” (707)—Shakespeare is no Lutheran 

ere. 
For now against himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands disgraced: 
Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defaced, 
To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 


She says her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have mat down her consecrated wall, 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 


To living death and pain perpetual: 
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Which in her prescience she controlléd still, 
But her foresight could not forestall their will. 


The image of the soul in Grace as a virgin consecrated to God 
is very much present in Southwell’s other verse (as in the one 
that begins: “Thy ghostly beauty offered force to God”’), though 
it is only glanced at in this poem: 


Christ, as my God, was templed in my thought, 
As man, He lent mine eyes their dearest light; 
But sinne His temple hath.to ruine brought, 
And now He lighteneth terrour from His sight. 
Now of my lay unconsecrate desires. 

Profanéd wretch, I taste the earnest hires. 


Finally, one becomes aware that “the common storehouse” 
has been narrowed down considerably. It is not Italianate euphu- 
ism that makes the two poems resemble each other; it is the 
humanism of the Fathers. Southwell himself supplies an obvious 
example in his Epistle of Comfort, quoting Chrysostom on Eutro- 
pius: 

Our life, sayth the same saynct, was a shadowe and it passed. It 
was a smoake and it vanished. It was a bubble and it dissolved. It 
was a spinner’s web and it was shaken asunder. No wise man 
lamenteth that he lived not a yeare sooner than he was born, and 
why shoulde he lament that within a yeare or lesse, he shall live no 
longer? 

It is pastoral theology which shapes the rhetoric of Shakespeare, 
in passages like these: 

What win I if I gain the re I seek? 


A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 
Who buys a minute’s worth to wail a week? 


Or sells eternity to get a toy? 


The sweets we wish for turn to loathéd sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ours .. . 


and of Southwell, in one closely parallel: 


Ah life, sweet drop drownd in a sea of sours, 
A flying good posting to doubtful end, 
Still losing months and years to gain new hours... 
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A flower, a play, a blast, a shade, a dream, 
A living death, a never-turning stream. 


In short, one gets the impression that Shakespeare, piqued by 
Southwell’s example, had tried his hand at tapping a loftier and 
more metaphysical vein. If that was the effect that Southwell 
had upon him, it was a very far-reaching one. For in the central 
image of Lucrece—the haunted face in the flickering rush-light— 
is the shadow cast by many mighty tragedies to come, Macbeth, 
Othello, Hamlet, and Measure for Measure. 


(To be concluded.) 
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authors. Crying failure at proud title-pages they force 
mumbled excuses from devotees and sour the glory of 
collected editions. There are a few books that seem so much 
greater than the author’s intentions that even their creators are 
only dimly aware of what they have wrought and, in this dim- 
ness, are prone to gasp at the magnitude of their création. 

A story-teller’s web spun by a most donnish don to keep a 
small girl from an afternoon of fidgety boredom becomes Alice 
in Wonderland, and, from this tale without meaning, from this 
tale deliberately and nonsensically constructed to resist the weari- 
some discipline of meaning, the world has drawn off so much 
sense and so many meanings that it would seem as if Alice were 


Ts are many books that are much less than their 
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designed as allegory to all man’s struggles and aspirations, to all 
history and to all prophecy. 

A young novelist who has won some fame but little fortune 
from his earlier books sets to work once more in the hope that 
this time fortune will come with fame, in the hope that his new — 
book will establish security for himself, his wife and their young 
child—“I write these books of mine almost entirely for ‘lucre’ 
—by the job, as a wood-sawyer saws wood’—and the result, 
Moby Dick, though it fails of its practical purpose, is almost the 
first and still the greatest American classic, an allegory far beyond 
the author’s comprehension, so free and so fine that American 
or European, Marxist or Christian, chauvinist or internationalist, 
servant of God or servant of the devil can use it to suit his ends; 
a book that has in it something of that unfathomable quality 
that Melville himself found in The Song of Songs, “I read Solomon 
more and more, and every time see deeper and deeper and 
unspeakable meanings in him.” 

Carroll did not know what he was about and resented the 
realization in other men, snapping that he had taken “‘more care 
than might be supposed to make the subjects incapable of such 
misinterpretation.’ Melville had a vague idea that others might 
see clearly what he had only seen in rough outline—and was 
inclined to scoff at their vision. We have time as our ally. Though 
our particular interpretations of Alice and of Moby Dick may 
disagree one with another, all interpretations are i ener and 
the two books are indeed great books in that, being susceptible 
to many interpretations, they are to many interpreters inspiring 
and by many views unharmed. It is the final noe of the grandeur 
of Alice and of Moby Dick that they stand in literature at two 
levels, and at both levels stand proudly. An imaginative and 
collaborating reader can turn them into allegory and set them 
down among his philosophical guides—they are not pygmied 
by their companions. But, without accretions of subsidiary or 
superimposed ideas, still they fulfil the conceptions of the authors 
—still they are great books. Subtract the allegory from the famous 
speech of. Menenius Agrippa, from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
even from the Faerie Queene, and little, if anything, is left. Subtract 
the allegory from Alice or Moby Dick and still there remains Alice 
and Moby Dick, a great book of nonsense and a magnificent story 
of adventure. | 
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There are didactic advantages in this casual association of Alice 
and Moby Dick, but in it there lurks a suggestion which has for 
too long dogged the Cisatlantic reputation of Herman Melville. 
Carroll was a distinguished amateur and, like so many amateurs, 
a one-book author. Melville was a professional with the technical 
competence to use his inspiration in a dozen different ways. It is 
Moby Dick that convinces twentieth-century readers, and par- 
ticularly twentieth-century English readers, of Melville’s stature. 
But Moby Dick is only part of Melville—the greatest part perhaps, 
but not the only great part. His work develops, grows deeper, 
broader and more perfect until he achieves Moby Dick. After 
Moby Dick the author hesitates. 

Even as he writes Pierre, in the worldly sense his most successful 
book, he seems to be struggling with the damning realization 
that the author who writes one masterpiece can never again write 
an ordinary book without it being judged as less than ordinary. 
And then, in the last years of his life, despite resentment against 
the world that had rejected him and despite twenty years of 
virtual silence, Melville writes Billy Budd, the Tempest to his King 
Lear, a minor work only in relation to his one major work. 
Without Typee, Mardi, Omoo, Redburn, White Jacket, Pierre, Billy 
Budd, Piazza Tales and even Clarel it is impossible to understand 
Moby Dick. Without the whole of his work, his failures as well 
as his successes, it is impossible to understand Melville and impos- 
sible to appreciate his place in the American war of independence 
against European cultural domination. 

Before Melville American literature was unashamedly deriva- 
tive, conceived in the European tradition and fostered by a 
civilization that still looked Eastwards for inspiration and for 
approval. Even the American revolutionary leaders were Euro- 
peans transplanted, their very act of revolution against European 
political domination involved them in the thought and the 
activity of Europe, and the intellectual strength of their revolution 
they derived from Locke, from Blackstone and from Tom Paine. 
After Melville America settled within her own geographical 
limits (the Frontier was declared closed in 1890; Melville died 
a year later) and, at about the same time, the nation settled within 
its own emotional and intellectual borders. From the last decades 
of the nineteenth century an American author either accepted his 
Americanism, stayed at home and took his inspiration from his 
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own country and his own countrymen, or else, proving his 
nationality by being dissatisfied with it, emphasizing his Ameri- 
canism by rejecting it, he became an expatriate who had con- 
sciously and deliberately chosen Europe in preference to America. 
American authors before Melville’s generation must be judged 
by Europe’s standards and in comparison with European writers. 
After Melville’s generation America’s serious writers use a 
philosophical and sociological idiom that is —_ to Europe. 
It is doubtful if any European can savour to the full the novels, 
for example, of Dreiser, dos Passos and Faulkner or the poetry 
of Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg or Robinson Jeffers unless he 
is familiar with the American background, unless, in fact he is 
already half an American. Melville belonged to a phase in 
American history when America was itself complete, but when 
Europe was still part of that completeness. 

He was the product and not the engineer of his times, but as 
product he is the outstanding exemplar of a mature Americanism 
that still used a language and a mode of thought convenient 
to European readers. Washington Irving was intellectually an 
Americanized European and so too was Edgar Alan Poe. Henry 
Adams and Henry James, like Mr. Eliot in our own times, were 
Europeanized Americans. Mark Twain and Walt Whitman both 
accepted, enjoyed and brandished their Americanism with so 
much eagerness that their habit is inclined to offend European 
reticence. Melville alone held to Europe even while he belonged 
to America. Melville alone can satisfy Europe and yet be typical 
of his countrymen, and setting the virtues and vices of nationalism 
and of his own nation to a quest that is international, he alone 
among his contemporaries loses nothing of his Americanism and 
yet achieves international stature. 

Any author who can be thus flattered deserves the compliment 
of scholarly consideration. Not only are all his books important, 
nor only must we weigh his bad work with his good, but also 
we are bound to investigate the minutiae of his existence—his 
scribblings and his jottings, his diaries and his note-books, his 
engagement lists, his bills and his billets-doux—in the hope that 
among them we may discover the source of his genius, and in 
the hope that while toying with unimportant details we may 
throw new light on important triumphs. 

It cannot be argued that a recent addition to Melville biblio- 
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graphy' will do much to further our understanding of Melville. 
Almost exactly one hundred years ago, when he was himself 
thirty years old, Melville came to England to seek a publisher 
for White Jacket. His visit was short and hurried—so was the 
journal that he kept. Because, as the author of four novels and 
as the son-in-law of a Chief Justice of Massachusetts, he had 
introductions in the right places; to John Murray, to Edward 
Moxon, the son-in-law by adoption and the drinking companion 
by choice of Charles Lamb (the man of many drinking com- 
panions, but only one adopted son-in-law), to Samuel Rogers 
and to the gentlemen of the Reform Club; and, because he was 
blessed with an observing pen, his journal is interesting even in 
its carelessness, but its interest is physical and not emotional, it 
is valuable rather for what he says about others than for what 
he reveals of himself. There is, in the journal, no sign that the 
man drinking “glorious wine” at the London Coffee House or 
porter at the Lyceum is meditating Moby Dick, no warning that 
from this American tourist paying his half-crown for a view of 
a public hanging the English language was soon to receive one 
of its few unquestioned masterpieces. The journal shows a warm- 
hearted and often naive visitor abandoning himself to seeing the 
sights and mixing with the near-great and relishing his oppor- 
tunities for drinking the best Scotch ale and “‘an indefinite quan- 
tity of Champagne, Sherry, Old Port, Hock, Madeira and Claret. 
...” It shows nothing of the tragic desperation that would soon 
take him from the literary world that he loved, too soon from 
literary effort and too early from public view. 

We must be grateful to his grand-daughter for the care with 
which she has preserved his papers and doubly grateful for her 
scrupulous, informed and informative editing, but we can but 
regret that Melville did not take the time to write more intro- 
spectively and far more fully of the emotions he felt and of the 
intellectual stimuli that he received on this visit in 1849 and 1850, 
for though he was in England such a short time, this was the 
longest visit that he ever made and, quite apart from natural 
curiosity, there are especial reasons for wishing to know what 
England meant to Melville. 

We have also, it is true, Billy Budd, but Billy Budd is part 


1 Journal of a Visit to London and the Continent. Edited by Eleanor Melville 
Metcalf. Cohen and West 21s. 
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historical novel and for the rest an allegory of the whole story 
of Divine redemption. Despite the Englishness of its setting it 
is hardly symptomatic of the peculiar relation that undoubtedly 
exists between Melville and England, between the author and 
his English predecessors, between the author and his English 

readers. 

If Melville is an American and an international writer, so is 
he also and especially an American and an English writer. His 
spirit, his imagery, much even of his language he derived from 
the English heritage—above all from Shakespeare and from the 
Authorized Version—but he added to it something far older, 
something that is shared by England and America, and that 
explains, more than all the facile gossip of cousinship and 
institutional similarity beloved of Anglo-American tea-party 
societies, the very real closeness of English and American 
ideologies. He added a sense of space. 

The contrast between the spaciousness of America and the 
restricted horizon of England is an old lever used by many 
observers to lift false deductions. An island nation has almost 
unbounded frontiers—on the seas. England has always looked 
outwards; English history, like American history, is the story 
of a struggle with the Frontier. 

It is not enough to explain the appeal that Melville undoubtedly 
has for English readers by saying that he wrote sea-stories and 
is therefore popular with a seafaring people. His sea-stories are 
as sea-stories excellent, but so is Two Years Before the Mast and 
for Richard Henry Dana, Junior, one can claim nothing more than 
a skill in writing narrative and a certain sensitivity. If Melville 
had no more than Dana his place would be with Marryat, with 
Masefield and with Trelawny (there are in truth more than 
superficial similarities between Typee and The Adventures of a 
Younger Son). But Melville reaches heights such as none of these 
could scale, and his work touches chords in English readers that 
none of these could reach. 

Almost all of his American contemporaries were in some way 
affected by the existence of the Frontier, and it is certainly not 
by revealing to English readers the importance of the Frontier 
in American life that Melville won and has retained his unique 
hold over Englishmen. It is not even that he alone saw—clearly 
enough to write what he had seen, though perhaps not clearly 
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enough to understand what he had written—that the Frontier 
would not disappear when the last Indians were routed, that even 
when the last river was crossed and the last mountain-range 
scaled there would still be the sea. 

Melville found America’s Frontier where it was also England’s 
Frontier—on the seas. Melville knew that the sea is more than 
a physical challenge. It is, to Englishmen and American alike, 
a spiritual force. From Typee to Moby Dick and Billy Budd, 
Melville sailed the seas. (Pierre, alone among his books, is land- 
based.) From the first of his books to his last, with an increasing 
eagerness that was facilitated by his increasing technical virtuosity, 
he dragged the seas for ideas, for philosophy and for allegory. 
He groped down into the bottom of the sea and placed his hands 

“among the unspeakable foundations, ribs, and very pelvis of the 
world.” The sea was his inspiration and his source-book and to 
him eventually, man’s struggle to understand the sea became a 
—_ of man’s efforts to understand himself, his soul and his 
God. 

The new American wrote for the old Englishman. He shared 
a sea-mythology that was already in the hearts and minds of 
Englishmen and Americans alike, but he gave it expression, and 
for that service this man of only one great book will always hold 
his place among the major figures of Anglo-American literature. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


Charles Dickens and Early Victorian England, by R. J. Cruikshank 

(Pitman 20s). 

ICKENS is today widely popularized by the Soviet Government 
D: teach the Russians what Western capitalism is like; but to 
Dickens himself the State personified oppression and the strangling 
hand of established and vested interests, and Sir Tite Barnacle and the 
Circumlocution Office are depicted with the malice of a radical who 
is convinced that the betterment of humanity is going to come, not by 
bureaucracy and organization but by getting rid of the bad old feudal 
tradition of arrogant and meddling command. Today if a man calls 
himself a Progressive or Radical it is almost a certainty that he is in 
favour of more, not less, State intervention. But the old Radicals saw 
things quite differently. It is a commonplace that the Revolutionary 
war deferred Parliamentary Reform in England for a generation; but it 
also deferred the practical applications of the teaching of Adam Smith, 
as Pitt had begun to apply them in the seventeen-eighties. Only after 
Waterloo could the process begin again and it went on through the 
lifetime of Dickens, and he grew up with it. He depicts a free Society 
in which few people are conscious of the Government, and those who 
come close to Westminster or Whitehall, like Dickens himself in his 
reporting days, are quickly disgusted with what they find. The great 
objection which Dickens had to the society of his day was highly 
peer It was the protest of youth against age, which he embodied 

ecause he was a preternaturally sensitive child who never got over 
the sense that he had been profoundly wronged by his parents, 
particularly his mother, when at one embarrassed moment in the 
family fortunes, they abandoned his education and put him to work 
in the blacking factory. It has often been noted that his world is a 
world seen through the eyes of a child, that the descriptions of 
characters as they are introduced are of grown-ups as a child with 
imagination would see them. Because of this extreme vividness of 
apprehension in childhood, the England of Dickens is the Regency 
and George IV pre-railway England; and the expression “the England 
of Dickens” should mean the two decades before Dickens began to 
write or Victoria to reign. Thus, the railways plays no part in any of 
his early writings, Pickwick or Oliver Twist or Nicholas Nickleby; but 
coaches play a great part. When the railway does appear it is in Martin 
Chuzzlewit and America. So when Mr. Cruikshank writes an account 
of Early Victorian England, he notes that Pickwick belongs, as the 
author stated, to 1827 rather than to 1837. 
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Because Queen Victoria lived so long, we easily read back into the 
first decades of her reign a sense of something beginning in 1837 (which 
Walter Besant was later to call the last year of the eighteenth century) 
which was not there at all. The change of monarch was not taken as a 
landmark, because the whole institution of monarchy had sunk so low 
that it did not seem important, or even likely to last. The change came 

artly through the seriousness with which the Prince Consort applied 
himself, and helped the young Queen to apply herself, to work. A 
great field lay unappropriated, and he busied himself in it. But the 
recovery of the monarchy was very gradual: when Dickens died a 
quite serious Republican undercurrent was manifesting itself, and the 
young a Chamberlain was disposed to make as short work of 
the monarchy as of the Established Church. It was the new Imperial- 
ism, and the Queen’s old age, which changed feeling and made the 
two Jubilees such triumphant affairs. All this was very far away when 
Dickens began, but Mr. Cruikshank’s range is not limited by Dickens. 
Perhaps this book began as a commentary on the novels, an account 
of their social background, before it grew, and became both an account 
and an estimate of the whole Early Victorian achievement. As such it 
is very well done. 

Mr. Cruikshank does full justice to the vigour of the late eighteenth- 
century England, and the rude energy which was its dominant charac- 
teristic; it meant a country full of opposites, and one in which the 
zest with which commerce was pursued was counter-balanced by 
the zeal which poured into religion. Mr. Cruikshank notes that 
Sabbatarianism had no stronger opponents than the early manufac- 
turers who complained that a a day’s work was being lost. The 
essential rest which Sunday gave to the first two generations who 
passed through the Industrial Revolution might have been lost to them 
if any less rigorous and severe view of the Sabbath had prevailed. And 
he notes how unworthily the Evangelicals answered the employers 
who complained of what was being lost through religious prejudice; 
the Evangelicals answered that it was more profitable to the employers 
in the long run to be sure they had docile, God-fearing workers, not 
atheists and French Jacobins. Wilberforce was deeply shocked at the 
Roman Catholic religion because King Louis XVIII set out for France 
to mount the Throne on a Sunday. 

Of the Oxford Movement Mr. Cruikshank shows an understanding 
of the points of contact between the Tractarians and the Methodists, 
coming from all that devotional and enthusiastic piety which welled 
up in the eighteenth century, like a river that has gone for a time 
underground, which came from the Middle Ages; but he notes also 
how the class character of the Oxford Movement stood out in its 
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name, for at that time Oxford was a reserve of the Establishment, at a 
certain social level. But Oxford was not as high-class or exclusive as 
Mr. Cruikshank suggests, for there were many j students of the 
type of the young Benjamin Jowett. The Church of England always 
cffered a ladder for merit, and gaiters if not a mitre were in the 
sizar’s mortarboard. 

All in all, his proportions are very well kept. There is a wealth of 
statistical data historically presented at the end; there are a hundred 
illustrations broadly representative of the buildings and art of the 
time. There is much in the book that has little enough connection 
with Dickens, like the account of Palmerston, and the analysis of his 
popularity. Here I think Mr. Cruikshank underrates the defensiveness 
within all the insularity and boasting. 

The first clue, and the one most commonly lost by twentieth- 
century critics, is that the Early Victorians did not feel at all secure. 
Their Free Trade faith was a dangerous one to live by, for the free play 
of the market could send ruin anywhere. Ruin did come, repeatedly, 
to men who blindly trusted paper money they did not understand. 
The doors of country banks closed catastrophically because they had 
issued too many notes for their gold resources, so that it came to be a 
safe guess that if a country bank came into a three-volume novel, it 
al be closing its doors in the second or third volume. 

The Early Victorian passion for solid possessions, large houses, 
crammed like jackdaws’ nests with furniture and ornaments and plate 
the servants would take up to bed, was the passion of people who, if 
they did not possess the ee wealth of all, broad acres, felt a little 
insecure. They had all the time a lurking uneasiness about the mob, 
and a lively consciousness of France. There were four or five scares of 
a French invasion, especially after a Bonaparte had emerged again, 
and the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 were very disturbing. The elder 
generation, the men who spoke their minds and laid down the law by 
right of seniority, were men who as boys had grown up during the 
long war with the Revolution and Napoleon. The Terror was not far 
away, either in time or geography, and the upper classes had mixed 
much with their French counterparts who had narrowly escaped; and 
whose closest relatives had not escaped. 

Very little was understood about the reasons why populations 
increase or decrease, and eighteenth-century England had lived with a 
constant apprehension of declining numbers. Then the early nine- 
teenth century found more and more people appearing, an ever larger 
lower class, just when the French ‘hoodia had shown how very 
ugly the lower orders could be. The decline in infant mortality, the 
introduction of elementary but effective measures for Public Health, 
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brought about an increase so swift that but for the Industrial 
Revolution, England might have become like Ireland, with a huge, 
poverty-stricken peasant population. It was easy enough for — 


to contrast the conditions of work which they offered for their 
highly competitive industries, not with any social minimum due to 
men as men, but with the starvation of an over-crowded agricultural 
population. So it was their common philosophical reflection that, 
after all, the working poor were much better off than they would 
have been if there had not arisen so much industry to give them a 
livelihood. But as they contemplated the growing population, and 
acquiesced in the idea that more and more of it would have to be 
included in the suffrage, the Victorians warmed more and more to 
Education as a pro ieinesie against violence. 

It was never, of course, true, although Mr. Cruikshank slips into 
writing as though it were, that to be illiterate was to be shut out from 
knowledge of religious truth, and, to quote him, “unable to compre- 
hend the existence of any God.”’ He writes as though he is surprised, 
as his readers may be, that before the 1870 Education Act, only a 
third of the population, and not the great majority, were illiterate. He 
writes with a simple enthusiasm for literacy in itself as giving its 
possessor “‘the master-key which, if he chooses to use it, will open 
almost any door” which itself belongs to this Early Victorian period. 
Perhaps the editor of a popular newspaper is the last person to fal any 
sense of anticlimax, because the great majority of the population use 
their ability to read almost entirely for the benefit of the popular 
newspapers and periodicals. He recognizes how much humbug there 
was in the professions of zeal for education as education by people 
whose real zeal was for the kind of education they proposed to give, 
intending to inculcate certain views and values, but not caring to say 
so as plainly as the religious bodies. But he writes of those who fought 
over the content of pe seria as if they were in some way irrelevant 
obstructionists, and as though education could be separated from its 
content. In the last analysis, all education that is not technical, how to 
do ——» is religious, concerned to instil what the educator 
believes are the true values; and humanist education is but one variant 
of the possible religious educations that can be given. 

Among the very few misprints in this excellently produced book is 
1859 for the Restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy. There were four 
and not two capital offences still on the Statute Book in 1870, and 
today. Mr. Cruikshank has forgotten about Arson in the Royal Dock- 
yards and Attempts on the Honour of the King’s Consort or 
daughters. 
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Wordsworth: A Tribute, by George Mallaby (Blackwell 7s 6d). 
Tribute to Wordsworth, edited by Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford 
(Wingate 12s 6d). 


ORDSWORTHIANS will welcome the admirable symposium of 
WV nineteenth- and twentieth-century critics even though it does not 
include Leslie Stephen’s, perhaps the noblest tribute to the poet ever 
written, described by Derek Stanford as “‘a brilliant though possibly 
irrelevant document.” But perhaps “‘irrelevant” really means “un- 
read,” for Mr. Stanford twice mis-spells Stephen’s name and travesties 
his theme. Wordsworth does not lend himself to humorous criticism 
and for this very reason it is a pity that Derek Patmore, in a valuable 
essay, merely quotes de Quincey’s “A more fortunate man does not 
exist than Wordsworth” without quoting in full the amusing passage 
in which de Quincey points out how conveniently people and rela- 
tions died at the very moment when Wordsworth was financially in 
need of a bequest or a sinecure. He added that if he himself had “an 
estate or an office adapted to an existing need of Wordsworth’s” he 
would have urged him to take it “or in three weeks I shall be a dead 
man. 

The preoccupation with sex of so many modern critics is fully 
illustrated in this book. Wordsworth, as I have elsewhere remarked, is 
regarded by some of our moderns as a man who made a promising 
start, a supporter of the Revolution and the begetter of an illegitimate 
child, but he had no staying power and ended miserably as a Christian 
and a conservative. The ya of his poetic powers is attributed by 
Mr. Herbert Read to the fact that he simultaneously abandoned his 
French mistress and the French revolution, a thesis which would be 
more convincing if Annette Vallon had not in point of fact been an 
ardent Royalist. The kind of bogus psychiatry which flourishes in the 
lunatic fringe of our materialistic civilization intrudes itself into this 
symposium as, for instance, in Muriel Spark’s analysis: “As the image 
of his mother was symbolized for him in the maternal face of nature, 
and as that of Annette created there a kind of erotic countenance, so 
Dorothy’s image was projected in terms of contemplation and peace.” 

“T abandoned France and her rulers when they abandoned Liberty,” 
wrote. Wordsworth when accused—as many of these modern critics 
accuse him—of apostasy, ““When they gave themselves to tyranny and 
endeavoured to enslave the world.” “And there is no doubt,” writes 
George Woodcock, “‘that he really believed this.” Which seems to 
surprise Mr. Woodcock who admires revolutions from a safe distance 
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and has yet to learn that revolutions in the famous phrase of Robes- 
pierre’s “have no use for savants,” exploiting naive intellectuals to 
undermine society and then liquidating the intelligentsia as the first 
and necessary step in the creation of a new tyranny. 

Among the best of many very good essays is that by Norman 
Nicholson in which, after quoting an admirably descriptive passage 
from Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes, he adds that the passage was 
imitated from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal “‘and that it was from 
her that Wordsworth learnt the art of minute observation. This may 
have been partly due to the fact that she seems to have had much the 
better eyesight.” Dorothy Wordsworth’s descriptions of Swiss scenery 
have always struck me as incomparably better than her brother’s. 

Wordsworth’s finest work was produced in the decade 1797 to 1807, 
but it is false to suggest that his inspiration vanished when he became 
a conservative. The beautiful ““Extempore Effusion on the Death of 
James Hogg” was written in his old age, and it is also useful to be 
reminded by Mr. Wrey Gardiner that “his support of the rising 
radical movement of the Chartists in his extreme old age is generally 
conveniently forgotten.” 

The Editors of this valuable symposium cannot be blamed for failing 
to include an essay by Mr. George Mallaby, for his little book has only 
just appeared. Mr. Mallaby passed from the headmastership of St. Bees 
School on Biiianry Secretariat of the War Cabinet and is now serving 
as Secretary-General of the joint defence organization of this country, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. Mr. Mallaby’s 
book is quite unpretentious. “It is a tribute,” he writes, “of devotion 
to those qualities of Wordsworth’s work which have given me courage 
and delight over a period of thirty years,” and it is his hope that others 
may be encouraged by the book “‘to turn to the poetry of Words- 
worth and there discover unfailing sources of an abiding joy.” He has 
recorded as part of his debt the gift of courage, the power to harden. 
Part of the Wordsworthian miracle, as Mr. H. W. Garrod remarks in 
an admirable preface, is “‘the mingling of hardness and softness in 
Wordsworth’s poetry.”” Mr. Mallaby’s accomplished prose is informed 
by a critical spirit quick to detect the weakness of Wordsworth and 
equally quick to discern and interpret the miracle of his genius at its 
greatest. His essay ranks -with Leslie Stephen’s as the noblest of all 
tributes to one-of the greatest of all poets. 
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LORD BYRON 


Byron: A Self-Portrait, edited by Peter Quennell (John Murray, two 
volumes 42s). 


HESE two stately volumes, red royal as the Benches he might 
‘le adorned, and jacketed with the coronet which meant so 
much to him, are the latest, and surely a lasting tribute to the abiding 
fame and interest of Lord Byron. They attest, once again, Mr. 
Quennell’s mastery of selection and of presentation: by which, neither 
imposing nor withholding visual assistance (month and year face each 
other in the upper margin), he has enabled his subject to fill in gradually 
and inexorably, without fear or favour, the minutest, the happiest and 
the cruellest details of a most intimate Self-portrait. 

These Letters and Journals are a living Don Juan in prose, embracing, 
as does that great poem, almost the whole gamut of human emotion 
and expression. From early Cambridge days they sparkle with 
quotation and allusion: marking him, unexpectedly, as the most 
bookish of great lovers—if not indeed of poets also. Yet all are 
manifestly conversational, with his friend or with himself; and dashed 
off currente calamo (disproving in their zest the common theory that 
underlining was invented by Queen Victoria). 

His fun is exuberant and inexhaustible. “This place . . . is quiet, and 
the children only scream in a low voice.” Maria Cogni’s “great merit 
is finding out mine—there is nothing so amiable as discernment.” 
He resumes a letter to Lady Melbourne: “‘to continue the conversation 
which Lord C. has broken off by falling asleep (and his wife by 
keeping awake).” In a period of depression: “I should, many a good 
day, have blown my brains out, but for the recollection that it would 
have given pleasure to my mother-in-law; and even then, if I could 
have been certain to haunt her’’; and later “‘I heard from Mrs. L. that 
Lady N. has been dangerously ill, but it would seem by her letter that 
she is now getting dangerously well again. I send you an elegy upon 
her recovery.” 

As a man of the world, Byron was capable of political prescience 
and could write “In a century or two, the new English and Spanish 
Atlantides will be master of the old Countries in all probability; as 
Greece and European countries from Mother Asia in the older, or 
earlier ages, as they are called.’’ He can so truly trace cause and effect 
in social history that his penetrating analysis of the interactioa of the 
decadent Italian society upon Italian Comedy anticipates by 150 years 
(and would surely have delighted) George Meredith. 

Throughout, his self-analysis is fore shen itiless. Even at Cam- 
bridge, ““Wine and women have dished your humble servant . . .”; 
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and he could realize in the full meridian of his London glory that “If 
I was born, as the nurses say, ‘with a silver spoon in my mouth,’ it 
has stuck in my throat, and spoilt my palate, so that nothing put into 
it is swallowed with much relish—unless it be cayenne.” He confesses 
that his “heart always alights on the nearest perch—if it is withdrawn 
it goes God knows where; but one must like something” . . . though, 
a little later, “‘at least I have not proposed to anybody, and if anybody 
has to me, I have quite forgotten it.” Yet this avowed amorous 
opportunist proves a more responsible father than the seraphic Shelley, 
to whose entourage he finely refuses to entrust Allegra: “The child 
shall not quit me again to perish of starvation and green fruit, or 
taught to believe there is no deity.” 

Beauty sometimes flashes from these Letters; for though there is 
much undoubted prose in Byron’s poetry, poetry will break through 
his prose—as in the conclusion admired by the puritan but catholic 
Ruskin: “Goodnight or rather good morning. It is four, and the dawn 
gleams over the Grand Canal, and unshadows the Rialto.” 

Who today can be ultimately just to this free liver, free lover, 
grotesquely impossible husband whose least hallowed was yet his 
tenderest and most abiding devotion? To this generous, even chivalrous 
blackguard? None perhaps, today; though any one of the friends 
—Matthews, Clare, Moore—to whom Byron poured out the eager 
floods of affection dammed back by cynicism and passion, might 
startle us by the gratitude of his estimate. Thirty years after his death, 
the woman who had lived with him longest, and knew him best, 
could write: “Whatever the consequences may be to my reputation; so 
long as none of the documents oan are lost which can reveal in its 
true light the great and kind heart of Lord Byron;” and his “I think 
I had not naturally a bad heart”’ is the justest as well as the humanest 
epitaph we are like to achieve, for “the most distinguished Englishman 
of the nineteenth century.” 

This is a permanent book; the “ideal gift-book”—preferably to 
oneself. It should even prove an ultra-acceptable wedding-gift— 
though perhaps for such as are of riper years. 

RONALD STORRS 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Maupassant, by Francis Steegmuller (Collins 12s 6d). 

RANCIS STEEGMULLER has evidently done the most exhaus- 
Five research on his subject; he has not only read everything 
by and about Maupassant and his family, but he has interviewed 
anyone with memories of him, including his devoted valet Tassart 
who died only last year. The book contains quantities of information 
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and documentation about Maupassant’s life and work and his relations 
with his family, with other writers and with women. It gives an 
admirably detailed account of his connection with Flaubert and shows 
how one great influence in his life was intimately bound up with 
another, that of his hysterical, adoring, egotistical mother. Yet this 
huge assembly of facts and criticism, bound together by a plausible 
theory which seeks to account both for Maupassant’s promiscuity and 
for the recurrent themes of cuckoldry and “destruction of the father” 
in his work, somehow fails to cohere into an organic whole. One is 
left feeling one has been told everything about Maupassant but that 
the man, in spite of copious quotations, has not really been allowed to 
speak for himself. 

Admittedly, Mr. Steegmuller had a difficult task. Maupassant’s 
00 grag on like his work, is so full of violent contradictions that it is 

rd to penetrate his true nature. He was at once introvert and 
extrovert, vulgar and fastidious, exhibitionistic and shy, patient artist 
and brilliant high-speed hack. We see him in turn as Joan son, 
loyal and generous friend, amorous cad, hard-headed business man, 
snob, oa and despairing madman. No man could have had a 
more insatiable appetite for life or found the meal more bitter. Bel-Ami 
was to be the conscious spectator of his own decay as syphilis slowly 
devoured him body and mind, yet left some part of his creative genius 
intact until the final descent into madness. Mr. Steegmuller writes of 
the grivois farce element in Maupassant’s life with exuberance; of the 
tragedy, with sympathy. Yet he is possibly too fascinated by his subject 


as a pathological and psychological case-history to make Maupassant _ 


quite come to life. The grinding of the theorist’s axe sometimes 
obscures the sound of the human voice. As a critic, Mr. Steegmuller’s 
perspective seems a little unsure. He dismisses Une Vie in a few 
patronizing words and devotes pages to the analysis of some of the 
most trivial of the contes because they illustrate his theory. Useful and 
interesting as the book undoubtedly is, it is slightly repellent because 
of the author’s peculiar tone: sometimes schoolmasterish, sometimes 
painfully facetious, even gloating. 

The most valuable part is probably the study of the intricate relation 
between Maupassant, Flaubert and Maupassant’s mother. Mr. Steeg- 
muller shows that, for Flaubert, Guy was not only his literary “son,” 
but the resurrection of the romantic friend of his youth, Alfred de 
Poittevin, Guy’s uncle on his mother’s side. Alfred, who died young, 
had been adored both by the unhappily-married Laure de Maupassant 
and the never married Flaubert. Guy, in a sense, was brought up to 
be a genius. The interesting fact is that he actually was one, quite 
independently of his mother and his master. However much Laure 
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and Flaubert fanned the flame, they did not and could not have 


produced the spark. Heredity, unconscious fears and motives, disease, 
all undoubtedly account for many peculiar features of Maupassant’s 
life and work. They do not, however, account for everything. Though 
Mr. Steegmuller has said much that was worth saying, one feels that 
the last word has not yet been spoken, especially on the quality of 


Maupassant’s finest work. 
ANTONIA WHITE 


WILLIAM CORY 


William Cory, a Biography, by Faith Compton Mackenzie (Constable 
21s). 


MONGST the Minor Victorians the poet William Cory has 
Adativays been a mystery: almost as mysterious as the portrait which 
Furse painted of him with features completely shadowed. He was the 
subject of a splendid lament by Henry Newbolt, of a fascinating book 
by the late Lord Esher wherein he kept his pseudonym Jonicus and of 
a legend at Eton where he had i as a Classical Master for thirty 

ears. But even there his name was otherwise. In the early ‘seventies 
te disappeared, changing that name and métier. So sudden was his 
disappearance from Eton that it was presumed he had been dismissed 
by ae Philistine Headmaster, for William Johnson, as he was then, was 
a Greek and with other aesthetic masters like Oscar Browning and 
H. E. Luxmore attempted to civilize the rough, athletic materialism of 
the School in days when new Movements threatened to blow a more 
sacred breeze through the Academies and Playing Fields of the land. 

Cory was always cherished and remembered by the pupils whom 
he had inspired rather than educated. The rare word “inspiration” 
seems really the term to describe his mental and moral effects on such 
as Lord Rosebery, Arthur Balfour, Lord Esher, Albert Grey, Sir 
Francis Elliott, Lord Halifax and a host of famous Lytteltons. He 
taught by favouritism and enticed exceptional boys into the Classical 
graces, an exquisite English, a Patriotism worthy of Pericles and 
exciting views of English History of his own confection. To dull boys 
he meant nothing, but to dull Masters and duller parents he presented 
somewhat of a peril. There was no knowing what boys would acquire 
from him next. 

The old guard at Eton were busy resisting the Movements of the 
time, whether they came from Newman or Ruskin. If Cory had 
combined Roman with Greek affinities in the sense of the Catholic 
revival, he would have left Eton even sooner. Eton Masters there were 
like Kegan Paul and Walford who became Catholics, but Cory was 
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Greek in religion and Byzantine in politics. After his death his Journals 
and Letters were carefully edited and privately printed. Their rarity 
has been such that Mrs. Compton Mackenzie has used them as prac- 
tically manuscript material. 

Much as Cory hated the School Services—‘‘this holocaust, this 
human incense, this Moloch-squeezing of infants’ (his phrase was like 
a scimitar for cut and fury)—he feared to give way to the Oxford 
Movement. Newman “was the greatest man that ever tried, and he 
made the most noble effort ever made, to change the character of a 
nation; it was a splendid and beneficent failure.” 

Some of his pupils had Catholic leanings, especially the famous 
Lord Halifax who might have one day added “‘Malines’’ to his title. 
Williamson, another favourite, became an Oratorian to Cory’s humble 
sadness. The old affection stayed until the novice wrote that he was 
no longer a free agent and he was writing for the last time. Cory was 
deeply wounded, much as he had been when given a half’s notice to 
leave Eton. That particular ““wounding”’ had resulted in his resigna- 
tion and instant departure. So much can be collected from the text 
interlinearly which will leave Cory’s memory unsmirched except by 
the most fantastic gossip ever bred from the unpublished. Neither he 
nor Hornby ever spoke, but Mr. Salt, a later Eton renegade (Home 
Rule and Vegetarianism!), made known in print that Cory had 
crowned Platonic friendships with letters of equally Platonic import. 
The effect on the Victorian Paterfamilias can be imagined. 

Cory took the misadventure of his letters being misunderstood by 
parents and Headmaster terribly to heart. He. wiped out his name and 
retreated to Devonshire Squireship, where he eventually married one 
of his girl disciples who became a Catholic. 

His influence proved too precious to be lost and his pupils made his 
country house into a rural pupil-room. Thither they crowded for that 
“inspiration” which was certainly not forthcoming in Hornby’s 
classroom. Whether it was bestowed by pen or voice or by the inex- 
pressible subtleties of personality, it remained as astonishing as that 
recorded of Socrates. Future Prime Ministers were roused and inter- 
ested for life in the intellectual. Men like Lords Halifax and Esher 
learnt services of Church or State by ways of idealism rather than 
officialism. 

When a favourite became a Catholic, wé learn that “painful though 
it was, he accepted it philosophically, hoping that it would mean a 
breakaway from paternal tyranny” —“Now that he has gone over to 
the Pope, he will be at ease; he will be merry, imaginative, not without 
sentimental sympathies.” 

Cory kept in touch with the convert, preferring to help him from 
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his own pocket than allow him to depend on his new friends. Instead 
of the Guards the boy must achieve a B.A. for the honour of the 
Church. Cory was glad to give him counsel and strangely (or very 
subtly) advised him to visit Rome for the genuine atmosphere, com- 
paring Brompton to the tropical houses at Kew and Rome to the real 
tropics! It all made a happy idyll until Williamson suddenly passed out 
of his old tutor’s life. 

In one of his letters Cory wrote: “‘as far as I have been able to 
observe, Englishmen who become Catholics, whether adherin 
openly to the Pope or not, substitute purgatory for the Calvin hell 
and I believe this is the most solid sensible reason they have for their 
conversion.” 

Reviewers will be puzzled as well as charmed by a biography which 
aims at raising from the dead an atmosphere and conversation which 
was misunderstood even in the most select background possible at the 
time. Enough survives to make the quest for Cory remunerative. 
There are the fascinating Letters which place him amongst English 
letter-writers. There is A Guide to Modern English History, begun as “‘a 
plain, intelligible history” for a Japanese student, but never finished. 
It was paradox wedded to brilliant partiality and left characters lumin- 
ous with epigram. Even his exercises in Syntax (called Nuces) cracked 
with “‘recondite allusions, curious humour.” His school book of Latin 
verse won the amazing criticism from Professor Munro that it was the 
most Horatian written “‘since Horace ceased to write.” Praise indeed! 

It was long thought that Cory’s life would be impossible to write. 
Now his broken but musical memory has been raised from oblivion. 
There was once an inner society called the “Souls” in English Society. 
The names of Arthur Balfour and George Curzon betrayed its descent 
from Cory’s Platonic pupil-room at Eton: a memory which never 
ceased to inspire the more radiant type of usherdom. “Souls’’ mean 
different things in Church and Society. And no doubt there must 
always be a gulf between the Academy and the Cloister. All that is 
most exquisite and sad and annihilating in Greek poetry was reflected 
in Cory’s slender sheaf of English verse. It is almost incredible that the 
same pen wrote the Eton Boating Song and the version of “Heraclitus” 
which is the link between the Greek and English Anthologies. No one 
needed a Cause and a Religion more. He found one in the British 
Empire and the other in Plato. He tried to combine both in the life of 
Eton. When he failed, he asked for annihilation in this world and the 
next. But among the great Teachers he had undoubtedly something of 
that secret, which Dr. Arnold had at Rugby and Abelard in Paris, 
pew to the mystification of Biography invariably died with the last 

ple. 
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HENRY JAMES 


The Complete Plays of Henry James, edited by Leon Edel (Rupert 
Hart-Davis 35s). 

The Scenic Art, by Henry James, with an introduction and notes by 
Allan Wade (Rupert Hart-Davis 21s). 

F there is anything more dismal than bad writing by a bad writer 
lie is bad writing by a good one. After Henry James had become 
internationally celebrated as a novelist, it was his misfortune to decide 
that he wished more than anything else to succeed as a dramatist, and 
that the best, if not the only way to attain this end was to imitate 
popular theatre style and write down to the late Victorian playgoers’ 
taste. This appalling plan was put into operation with the result that 
he produced a considerable number of plays at the ex of his 
genius as a writer, without gaining the success for which he craved. 
Most of his plays were rejected with hisses, sometimes with laughter 
too in his own lifetime; a few were tolerated for short runs, but they 
will never be played again except as curiosities. Whether starkly sen- 
tentious, as in Guy Domville, or affectedly playful as in Daisy Miller 
(with a “happy” ending knocked in) James produced dialogue tasteless 
enough to have been just decently ignored if it had been the work of 
a mediocrity. There is (though one wishes there wasn’t) a core of 
sincerity even to scenes like that in Daisy Miller when Mme. de Katkoff 
remorsefully confesses to Winterbourne that she has been blackmailed 
— simulating affection for him in order to separate him from Miss 
Miller: 

Mme de Katkoff. You are very generous after the trick I played on 
you. 

Winterbourne. The trick? Was it all a trick? , 

Mme de Katkoff. An infamous, pitiless trick. I was frightened, I was 
tempted, I was demoralized; he had me in his power. To be cruel to 
you was bad enough; to be cruel to her was a crime I shall try to 
expiate. 

Winterbourne (seated, his head in his hands). You will excuse me if I 
feel rather stunned. 

Mme de Katkoff (sinking on her knees). I ask your forgiveness. I have 
been living in a bad dream. 

Winterbourne. Ah, you have hurt me miore than I can say. 


In the theatre, alas, James was not free, having written a line of 
dialogue, to explain it and explain it and go on explaining it. 

These plays have now been summoned, perhaps a little cruelly, out 
of oblivion by Leon Edel, and are published complete with bio- 
graphical notes, 
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The Scenic Art, notes on acting and the drama written by Henry 
James between 1872 and 1901, now appears with an introduction and 
notes by Allan Wade and a ten by the ubiquitous Mr. Edel. It 
is a very different matter from his plays, for although James hated the 
theatre, he was fascinated by it. He liked to say that it was the Drama, 
the writing of words in dramatic form, which he cared for, but this 
will not do, for much of his attention was given to the mechanics of 
presentation and to the performances of sa actors. He was a sur- 
prisingly severe critic, at times a brilliant one, whose observations are 
particularly interesting in view of the close study he had made of the 
French theatre. He was unable to give the contemporary English 
theatre much honest respect, not even the figures it contained who 
have since had claimed for them the uncriticizable perfection of a 
legend. “Mr. Irving’s acting,” wrote James, “‘is, to my mind, not of a 
kind to provoke enthusiasm, and I can best describe it by saying that 
it strikes me as the acting of a very superior amateur . . .” He has much 
more to say of Henry Irving and very little of it is complimentary, 
while the way he disposed of an unpleasing leading lady is jucmdek 
of the equality with which he treated the sexes. ‘““Of Miss Bateman, 
who does Lady Macbeth, the less said the better. She has good will 
and a certain superficial discretion; but a piece of acting and declaim- 
ing of equal pretentions, more charmless in an artistic way, it has not 
been my fortune to behold.” 

This is a book of fragments and if it is read as such it will provide 
the entertaining revelation that the Old Master, though he was not 
meant to be a dramatist, could be and was, when he chose, a direct 
and hard-hitting journalist, while as a dramatic critic, except when he 
strayed into regions of passion and terror like the Renaissance, or of 
stylized — like the eighteenth century, both of which he féared 
—James shows a firmer understanding of tactical matters of the theatre 
than any other writer of his time, save only Bernard Shaw. 

Even his revulsion against the stage and its ways was more than 
just sour grapes, though probably his expression of it was sharpened by 
disappointment, for this is a breed of nausea to which all men of 
sensibility who have dealings with the theatre are liable. Even Gran- 
ville Barker, so effectively a man of genius in the theatre, could find 
the cabotin element intolerably sickening. James spoke for much defeated 
talent past and to come when he wrote of his experience: ““What it 
has brought me to know, both in New York and in London about 
the manners and ideas of managers and actors and about the condition 
of productions on our unhappy stage, is almost fatally disgusting and 
discouraging. I have learned very vividly that if one attempts to work 
for it one must be prepared for disgust... .” 


JouHN CHANDOS 
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TWO MODERN PROPHETS 


Faith and History, by Reinhold Niebuhr (Nisbet 16s). 
Religion and the Rise of Western Culture, by Christopher Dawson 
(Sheed and Ward 15s). 
oTH of these books are concerned with history; the first, Faith 
Ban History with History in its wide sense, meaning the totality 
of human experience, while the second, Religion and the Rise of Western 
Culture raises important questions about the nature of history, as it is 
studied in our universities today. 

The title of Professor Niebuhr’s book provides the key to his whole 
argument; he insists that the meaning of History is not something which 
can be discovered by the intellect alone. Faith is necessary. Modern 
philosophies which ignore this fact only do violence to the complexity 
of human nature. Philosophies of Progress, of which Marxism is but 
one, which pretend to discover a pattern in History, force into rigid 
schemes “human relations in the bewildering confusion of interactions 
in which human lives impinge on one another.” History cannot be 
understood therefore by the reason alone but only “within the frame- 
work of a larger realm of mystery and meaning discerned by faith.” 

Before going on, however, to explain the Christian view of History, 
Professor Niebuhr first examines and criticizes the views of classical 
and modern times. Any philosophy of history must come to terms 
with two main problems; first, how to reconcile the pattern which it 
discovers in History with human freedom, and, secondly, how to 
explain evil. The ancient and modern worlds are prevented by their 
belief in “the inherent rationality of human feeodloun” from taking 
seriously the evil which occurs in human history. In Greek tragedy, of 
course, one can find awareness of the contradictions in man’s existence, 
but in Greek philosophy as a whole the world of history is rejected as 
being an inferior world of yo and illusion. “‘If reason is divine in 
comparison with man,” Aristotle wrote, “‘then the life —n to 
it is divine in comparison with human life. We must not follow those 
who advise us, being men, to think of human things and being mortal, 
of mortal things, but must so far as we can, make ourselves immortal.” 
Thus historical events are reduced to the realm of “coming to be and 
passing away.” 

Modern culture accepts the view that “reason is divine” but its 
attitude towards History is completely different from the ancient one. 
History has now become the redemptive process, a scene of inde- 
terminate growth. “Just as the evolutionary process in nature 
represented the gradual ascendancy of a cosmic mind over mechanism, 
so the evolutionary process in history guaranteed the gradual triumph 
of human reason over the ignorance of the undeveloped mind, 
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confused _—o of natural man, and the bigotries and prejudices of 


primitive life.” This view rests upon two errors—an exaggeration of 
the freedom which man enjoys and the identification of that freedom 
with virtue. The modern optimists, such as Professor Haldane, seem 
to ignore the essential limitations in human nature, which are so 
obvious to Professor Niebuhr—and every Christian. Professor Niebuhr 
admits that in certain categories, such as science, we do not know the 
line of demarcation between the possible and the impossible, but 
technical achievements merely obscure and do not radically alter the 
finite character of mankind, as shown in such collective limitations as 
sex, language, race—and, above all, death. In concentrating upon 
“Man” they have forgotten what “men” are really like. But whether 
their view of history is as fashionable today as Professor Niebuhr 
seems to think, it is difficult to say. He quotes a sentence which Karl 
Mannheim wrote in 1940—‘“We have now reached a stage where we 
can imagine how to plan the best possible human types—we can go 
on to alter those inhibitions which are the legacies of past societies.” 
In the age of the cosh, this reads a trifle sadly. 

The second half of the book is devoted mainly to an account of the 
Biblical view of history. It would be impossible, however, in a review 
to do justice to the detail of Professor Niebuhr’s argument. One may 
perhaps select the interesting thesis in which he shows the dependence 
of the idea of universal History upon the God of the Bible. God is not 
the deity of a particular race; Israel did not choose God, God chose 
Israel. He is the God of all mankind and “before him all nations are 
as nothing.”” Modern opinion is scandalized at the claim that the only 
basis for universal History lies in this fact, but it nevertheless remains 
true and all modern efforts to find another basis fail. Modern theories 
of progress, for example, debase the earlier ages of mankind, because 
they regard them as mere stepping-stones for the attainment of the 
true life in our own or some subsequent age, they make the relation 
between the various cultures into a simple rational continuum. The 
Christian view that every age is equidistant from eternity is one with 
which no historian can quarrel. 

Professor Niebuhr then deals with the question whether or not it 
is possible to discern in History the working out of a Moral Law. He 
takes a more cautious view than the author of Christianity and Histor 
and thinks that “the process of historical justice is not exact pone 
to warrant the simple confidence in the moral character of history 
which both secular and religious theories ascribe to it.”” The Christian 
belief in Providence, therefore, can never be proved from History, save 
in the sense that alternative theories fail to do justice to all aspects of 
experience. 
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For most of the book one cannot help agreeing with the author’s 
profound analysis, but some of the later chapters are not as satisfying. 
The chapter on legalism is not particularly relevant and in the chapter 
on ‘‘False Absolutes in Christian Interpretations of History’’ many of 
his readers will disagree with his views upon the nature of the Christian 
Church. He says, for example, that “Catholicism consistently obscures 
the contradiction between the historical and the divine which exists, 
and is bound to exist within the redeemed community, in so far as 
that community is related to the natural stuff of human history.” 
Nevertheless, one is very glad to have the question raised as to the 
place of the Church in a Christian view of History. Finally, while it 
cannot be said that the book is easy to read—at least for an English 
reader—it is well worth the effort involved in overcoming its abstract 
and involved style. 

One now turns to Mr. Dawson’s book with these words of Professor 
Niebuhr fresh in the memory—“‘it is significant that historians, as 
distinguished from philosophers of history, usually have great difficulty 
with philosophical patterns of meaning, because they fail to do justice 
to the complexity of historical patterns and the wide variety of 
historical facts.’’ I think it important to bear these words in mind 
because Mr. Dawson is normally regarded as an historian—(one 
reviewer said that his Gifford lectures constituted “one of the major 
contributions to historiography in our own time”)—and yet oe 
sional historians are never as enthusiastic about his work as at et 
or philosophers. The reason is, I think, that his aim is not strictly 
historical at all, though it might seem at first sight that this book on 
medieval Europe is a short historical sketch, akin to Sir Maurice 
Powicke’s little volume on Medieval England. It is obvious enough 
that the book consists of Gifford lectures, which have as their subject 
Natural Theology—however widely that term may be defined—and 
that it follows on as an integral part of an earlier work entitled Religion 
and Culture, the theological aim of which was much more evident. In 
that book, he examined various cultures in order to show that religion 
was the “dynamic” behind them; he regarded this thesis as the state- 
ment in sociological terms, of the ancient command to look inside 
ourselves and find the reality of God in our own nature. This second 
book is an examination of the early history of Western Europe in 
more detail but in the same spirit—and that spirit is not historical in 
the usual sense of the word. 

Hence it would not be fair to review the book as a work of history. 
It is not that Mr. Dawson does not have at his command great historical 
erudition, but simply that he is out to prove a general thesis which can 
apply to all civilizations. This is something beyond the competence 
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of the historian proper. As Professor Postan said, “the destination of 
the theoretical sociologists—general universal laws directly derived 
from the empirical evidence and explicitly stated in generic terms— 
are things beyond the reach of the most flighty and peregrinatory of 
historians.” “Historians always write biographies, accounts of single 
combinations of circumstances,” whereas if we turn to Mr. Dawson’s 
book, it is the abstractions—‘‘dualisms,” “syntheses,” “‘processes”— 
which strike us immediately: or else the discussion, in general terms, of 
such things as the liberty of a Christian society in the sentence—“This 
conception of the progressive incorporation of all the different levels 
of existence and value in a divine order provides an appropriate 
theological ideology for the complex corporative development of 
medieval society in which every religious and social function finds 
its autonomous organic expression. . . .” Such things are beyond the 
range of the historian. 

Similarly with Mr. Dawson’s thesis that “the spiritual life of Western 
Culture was dominated by the movement of religious reform which 
came to maturity in the second half of the eleventh century.” Historians 
will probably agree, but what they are themselves interested in are the 
differences between the various reform movements from the tenth to 
thirteenth centuries, as much as the spirit common to them all. 

Mr. Dawson’s assumption is that “the life of medieval society was 
one and its religious and secular institutions only represent different 
functions of the same organism.” Taking the broad view this is no 
doubt a useful generalization for a poor srw to make and to build 
upon, but the task of the historian demands a completely different 
approach. It is true, for example, that the philosophy of St. Thomas is 
in a sense the philosophy typical of the Middle Ages, but it would be a 
mistake to conclude that medieval society was animated by Thomist 
principles as Mr. Dawson seems to. 

Once clear that this book is not a work of history proper, it is possible 
to read it with a great deal of profit. If Mr. Dawson’s thesis that 
religion is the dynamic of culture is true of any society, then it is true 
of medieval society. There are occasional false notes, as the sentence 
“There can be little doubt that the creation of the universities and 
the formation of the new religious Orders alike formed part of the 
far-reaching design of the medieval Papacy for the intellectual organi- 
zation of Christian civilization, which is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the planning of culture on a large scale that history has 
ever seen. 

But on the whole medieval historians may well envy Mr. Dawson 
such things as his knowledge of medieval literature and his power to 
co-ordinate a mass of varied material. 


HucH KEARNEY 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Aquinas and Kant, by Gavin Ardley (Longmans 18s). 
The Power and Limits of Science, by E. F. Caldin (Chapman and Hall 

12s 6d). 

HE relations of science and philosophy have always been uneasy 

—largely owing to the strong tendency of each to encroach on 
the territory of the other, or even to deny that the other has any 
independent existence. Few people have any definite views as to what 
the distinction between the two really is, and those who have can 
rarely agree among themselves. Perhaps the most common view 
nowadays, especially among scientists, is that natural science—i.e. 
systematic observation, measurement and experiment—is the only 
real source of human knowledge. Science can tell us everything that 
can be known about the world, man and society. Philosophy is a 
mere camp-follower who can be useful in a modest way, clarifyin: 
definitions, analysing scientific method, and suggesting ways in which 
it can be refined and made more effective. 

At the other extreme, some philosophers would der:y that science 
can give us any real knowledge of the world. It is a purely pragmatic 
activity whose laws and concepts may work in practice, but have no 
relation to the nature of things. 

The two books under review are concerned with this general 
problem. Both are written by Thomists and are concerned to establish 
a balance between the claims of science and philosophy, within the 
framework of Thomism. They differ rather widely, however, in their 
conclusions. Mr. Ardley is an extremist of the second type mentioned 
above. Basing himself on Eddington’s interpretation of the nature of 
physical law, which he rightly derives ultimately from Kant, he holds 
that modern physics is a purely artificial construction of the human 
mind. The physicist decides the sort of laws he wants, and then adjusts 
his systems of measurement, observation, etc., so that his data will fit 
these laws. It is not his business to ask: Are my laws true? Are my 
concepts significant? but merely: Do they enable me to predict 
successfully, and to control the forces of nature? 

The philosopher on the other hand is concerned with the real nature 
of things, and this he can derive from ordinary common-sense obser- 
vation of the world at the pre-scientific level. There can therefore 
. be no conflict between the two. Physics is not concerned with the 
real world but with an artificial construct; hence it need take no 
cognizance of philosophical principles. The philosopher is concerned 
with the real world, and need take no cognizance of the constructs 
of physics. Each can go its way independently of the other. 

There is certainly some truth in Mr. Ardley’s thesis, and he has 
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many useful comments on the nature of science and its relation to 
philosophy, as well as to history, psychology and law. But there is 
no doubt that he over-simplifies the problem. It is quite true that 
physics does make use of many artificial concepts which need not 
correspond immediately to anything in the external world; and it is 
also true that some branches of philosophy, e.g. much of ontology 
and natural theology, are independent of any specific scientific laws. 
But there is a wide field in which they inter-penetrate, and in which 
each can throw light on the other. If physical laws had practically 
no significant relation to the real ec of the philosopher, then it 
would be inexplicable why they should enable us to predict future 
events and control the presert behaviour of matter as successfully 
as they do. The problem of disentangling the real from the artificial 
elements in modern physics is a more complex one than Mr. Ardley 
would admit. 

Mr. Caldin’s book is at once more mature and more comprehensive. 
The author is concerned to establish on the one hand the positive 
value of scientific method, and on the other its insufficiency if it is 
regarded as complete in itself, and a fortiori if regarded as the only 
valid means of acquiring knowledge. Science has a specific human 
value of its own, but it is not the only, nor the supremely valuable 
human activity. It cannot justify its own fundamental ip i 
without which it would be meaningless. For this it requires the help 
of epistemology and metaphysics. Neither can it solve all problems 
on the human level. Aesthetics, ethics and sociology are independent 
disciplines with their own methods and conclusions. They are not, 
however, to be put into water-tight compartments. Each has much 
to learn from, and much to give to the scientist. 

The author covers a wide field, and would not claim to provide 
a definitive solution to all the problems he raises. The book should 
be considered rather as a general survey of a territory in which a great 
deal of exploration remains to be done. It succeeds admirably, both 
in stimulating interest in a much-neglected subject, and in indicating 
the general lines along which a solution is to be found. 

JouNn RussELL 


EARLY BAPTISM AND THE CREED 


Early Christian Baptism and the Creed, by Joseph H. Crehan, S.J. 
(Burns and Oates 21s). 

= study is an important contribution to the history of Christian 
baptism and that of the Creed. The question with which Fr. 

Crehan set out was the meaning to be mdeel to the passages in which 

the Acts speaks of baptism “in the name of Jesus.”” His answer, in 
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brief, is that this refers not to a formula used by the minister af baptism, 
but to a confession of faith, perhaps taking the form of an invocation, 
made by the recipient of the sacrament. “Thou canst find salvation,” 
says St. Paul (Rom. x, 9), “if thou wilt use thy lips to confess that Jesus 
is Lord, and thy heart to believe that God has raised him up from the 
dead.”” It would seem that in those earliest times it was considered 
sufficient to make sure that the candidate for baptism and church 
membership believed in Christ, before admitting him to baptism. 

Fr. Crehan therefore argues that the earliest baptismal Creed was a 
very short confession of this belief in Christ, to which it would be 
natural to add a statement of the facts about Christ, for example that 
he died for our sins, was raised again and would one day return in 
judgment. 

By what steps or stages, then, did the baptismal Creed come to 
include the three paragraphs to which we are accustomed in the 
“Apostles’ Creed,”’ and which are found already in the more primitive 
Roman Creed out of which our Apostles’ Creed has developed? 
Fr. Crehan thinks that a confession of faith in God the Creator as the 
Father of Christ may have come to be prefixed to the baptismal con- 
fession of faith to counter the heresy of Marcion, who denied that the 
God of the Jews was the Father. of Jesus; and that similarly some 
statement about the Holy Spirit and the Church’s relation to him was 
required to meet the propaganda of Montanism with its claim to have 
received a special gift of the Holy Spirit. 

These suggestions will no doubt come under the scrutiny of the 
a who have been hard at work on the origins of the Creeds 

or forty years or more. There is one difficulty which I should like to 

submit to Fr. Crehan. There are two ways in which the developed 
Creeds arrange their material. One way is followed by the Apostles’ 
Creed, in which the facts about the Incarnation form the central 
paragraph of a statement of which the first paragraph refers to God 
the Father and the third to the Holy Spirit and his work. The other 
way is that of the Athanasian Creed, in which the doctrine of the 
Trinity is dealt with first, and a statement on the Incarnation is 
appended. If the suggestions of this book are true, should not all 
Creeds, if of baptismal origin, take the form of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
articles about the First and Third Persons of the Godhead having been 
prefixed and affixed to that which formed the most primitive core 
of the Creed, the article about Christ the Lord? 

The book, with its wealth of reference to patristic evidence, is the 
fruit of great erudition and real scholarship, and its value is enhanced 
by a series of appendices on particular points. It is a distinguished addi- 
tion to a distinguished collection of studies. 


CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 
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HEGEL AS THEOLOGIAN 


Hegel: Early Theological Writings, translated by T. M. Knox, with an 
introduction and fragments translated by Richard Kroner (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press $5.00; Cambridge University Press 37s 6d). 


T HIS work, which contains the most important parts of the material 
collected by Herman Nohl and published in 1907, will be extremely 
useful to all students of Hegel. Professor T. M. Knox, who in 1942 
ublished a splendid edition of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, has trans- 

or The Positivity of the Christian Religion, The Spirit of Christianity 
and Its Fate, and the fragment on Love. Professor R. Kroner is the 
translator of what Nohl entitled Fragment of a System and of a speech 
On Classical Studies, which is given in an appendix. He has also con- 
tributed a valuable introduction of 66 pages. Some short explanatory 
notes are given by the translators; and there is a Bibliographical Note. 

At an early age Hegel was powerfully attracted by the Greek spirit 
and culture. He thought of the Greeks as possessing spiritual freedom; 
and in the light of this ideal, as well as under the influence of Kan- 
tianism, he devoted The Positivity of the Christian Religion to a sharp 
attack on Christianity as a positive and authoritarian religion, regarding 
it as a betrayal of the spirit of Christ (whom he had already turned into 
a Kantian in his essay on the “Life of Jesus”’). “Jesus was the teacher of a 
purely moral religion, not a positive one.” Incidentally, it is of interest 
to see how Hegel asserts that Christianity, which “has emptied Val- 
halla” and “felled the sacred groves,” has given the Germans an alien 
imagery, belonging to a nation “whose climate, laws, culture and 
interests are strange to us and whose history has no connection what- 
ever with our own.” In saying this, Hegel was not, of course, upholdin 
the “race theory’: he was influenced by his admiration for Gree 
“folk-religion.”” And it is only fair to Hegel to add that he goes on to 
observe that “the project of restoring to a nation an imagery once lost 
was always doomed to failure,” and that “the old German imagery has 
nothing in our day to connect or adapt itself to.” 

In The Positivity of the Christian Religion the authoritarianism of 
institutional Christianity is contrasted unfavourably with the spirit 
of Greek religion, while Christian moral teaching, which “proclaims 
that the moral law is something outside us and something given,” 
lacks the sole moral motive, “‘respect for the moral law,”’ which ‘‘can 
be aroused only in a subject . . . onl whose own inner consciousness 
this law proceeds” (cf. Kant). In The Spirit of Christianity, however, 
written some years later, a very different point of view is presented. 
Christianity, as the religion of love, is set over against the legalism and 
slave-character of Judaism; and it is also presented as superior to the 
Kantian ethic. ““To complete subjection under the law of an alien 
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Lord” (Judaism) Christ opposed, not “the self-coercion of Kantian 
virtue,” but “virtues as modifications of love.” If one may use the 
language of Hegel’s later philosophy, Christianity is presented as the 

thesis, on a higher plane, of Hellenism (beauty) and Kantianism 
(morality). How did this change in attitude come about? The answer 
is fairly simple. A careful reading of The Positivity shows the presence 
in the author’s mind, even at this early stage, of the root-idea of his 
whole philosophy. Speaking of the relation of man to God, he remarks 
that “it is obvious that an examination of this question cannot be 
thoughtfully and thoroughly pursued without becoming in the end a 
metaphysical treatment of the relation between the finite and the 
infinite.’ The dialectical treatment of the theme lay in the future: 
Hegel’s immediate advance was to the conception of love as mediator 
between finite and infinite. This is the point pr rsa which is represented 
in the fragment on Love and in The Spirit of Christianity. Reflective 
thinking posits the opposites, finite and infinite, and cannot reconcile 
them Shen annulling one of them: it is only through love, or life as 
love, that the opposites are reconciled. At this stage of the development 
of his thought religion is for Hegel superior to philosophy. 

The advance to the final system was characterized by an attempt (in 
Hegel’s eyes a successful attempt) to mediate the immediate reconcilia- 
tion of opposites, that is, to apprehend speculatively the reconciliation 
of finite and infinite in a pate 52 which does not annul the opposites, 
but preserves them, though not as opposites. To achieve this a new logic 
was demanded; and Hegel thought that he had discovered this in fis 
dialectical method. Whereas, then, the early theological writings show 
the emergence of the idea of the supremacy of love and so of religion, 
in the final system the speculative reason is represented as the supreme 
organ for the apprehension of truth, while Christianity is represented 
as the “revealed religion,” that is, as the best presentation of the truth 
under the form of Vorstellung or pictorial thought. 

The works in the volme under review should be read, in my 
opinion, from the point of view indicated above, namely as throwing 
a vivid light on Hegel’s development from the theological student, 
through his romantic enthusiasm for Greece, followed by his study of 
Kant, into the speculative philosopher. If the writings are read simply 
as an attack on orthodox Christianity, their importance in the develop- 
ment of Hegel’s thought will be missed. And it is only through a 
consideration of the development of Hegel’s thought and of the emer- 
gence and character of the idea of the dialect that one can realize the 
only possible answer to the oft-discussed question whether Hegel was 
a “theist” or a “pantheist.” The dialectic does not admit of a per- 


manent antithesis een concepts. 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 
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To Tue Epitror oF THE MONTH. 


Sir, 

Father Devlin’s two essays on “The Image and the Word”’ are 
of the highest interest and value, and I hope you will find room for 
the following comments by one who has laboured in the same field. 

In the first place, his interpretation of “prepossession of feeling’’ is 
not quite convincing. He has obviously been “interested” in making 
this Hopkinsian concept of 1868 match the Scotist primum actum and 
cognitum confuse—concepts not met with by Hopkins until 1872. 
Hence, in his first quotation from the 1868 essay on “Words,” Fr. 
Devlin does not complete Hopkins’s sentence and paragraph: he puts 
a full stop after “producing,” apparently without noticing that the 
words omitted suggest a different interpretation from the one he 
gives. This is what Hopkins actually wrote: 


“To every word meaning a thing and not a relation belongs a 
passion or prepossession or enthusiasm which it has the power of 
suggesting or producing but not always or in everyone. This not 
always refers to its evolution in the man and secondly in man his- 


torically.” (Note-books, p. 95.) 


In getting at the meaning of this paragraph we have first to decide 
whether Hopkins is thinking of a given word at the moment when it 
was first used by its inventor or of a given word, like “man” or 
“tiger” as it is used by a contemporary speaker or writer. Fr. Devlin’s 
second quotation— 


“Works of art of course like words utter the idea and in repre- 
senting real things convey the prepossession with more or less 
success 


does strongly suggest the former approach, and the words Fr. Devlin 
omitted could be made to support his reading—thus: “When primitive 
man first named a thing he was first prepossessed by a passion, enthu- 
siasm, or feeling for or about the object. This original ‘prepossession 
of feeling’ was in the course of time gradually modified, namely as 
the complete ‘word’ (feeling and definition fused together) evolved 
or developed new significances and associations in the man individually 
and in the race (or Man) historically. Because of this evolution the 
original ‘prepossession’ is for many people lost; it has become modified 
into a purely subjective concept: it has become an amalgam of accu- 
mulated personal and racial experiences, memories, connotations. Only 


a person so philologically and imaginatively aware as a Hopkins, a 
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Max Miiller or a Dean Trench can penetrate to the original ‘pre- 
possession.’”” Taken in this way, the “prepossession” of a “word” 
does resemble the first “instress of feeling’ or inspiration which pre- 
cedes the making of a work of art, which at best is always an imperfect 
approximation to the original inspired concept (the mind is “widow 
of an insight lost’’). 

But since Hopkins was primarily concerned with words as they are 
used in the present age—words with all their accretions of mental and 
kinaesthetic images—Fr. Devlin should, I think, have been on his 
guard against confusing the necessary objectivity of the Scotist approach 
to the problems of “knowing” and the element of subjectivity which 
was forced upon Hopkins by his inquiry into the nature of words as 
tools in the hands ms the literary artist. Hopkins speaks of the “pre- 
possession” as something which the word has the power of “sug- 
gesting or producing,” and this prompts Fr. Devlin to say: 


“By ‘prepossession’ he does not mean the associations which 
words acquire in the course of time, but, rather, some remnant of the 
original power that first matched them with reality.” 


This latter concept (in italics) is not only extremely hard to grasp but 
could be of little empirical value to the individual user of the word 
today, be he speaker or writer. It is true, as Hopkins himself demon- 
strated, that we can often feel some of the original onomatopoeic 
force of a word, and that this can often be turned to poetic uses, as in 
his own “blood-gush, blade-gash” and “sloggering brine” by this 
kind of “prepossession” may perhaps be ‘represented by the inter- 
jection in each of the following exclamations: “O-ooh, tarts!” . . . 
“Ugh, entrails!’’); but surely we must agree that what commonly 
makes up the “passion,” “enthusiasm,” “prepossession of feeling” 
which by the fraction of a moment precedes, in our consciousness, the 
abstract and applied definition of the word is the sum of those dpox or 
“moments” (centripetal energies) which are commonly called “asso- 
ciations” or “connotations.” In his sixth paragraph on p. 95 of Note- 
books Hopkins himself clearly says that the “‘prepossession of feeling” 
does not properly constitute the word (which is, properly, “its defini- 
tion, abstraction . . .”); no, the “‘prepossession,”’ he says, “is not a word 
but something connotatively meant by it.” , 

I ought to have submitted before what must be patent to Fr. Devlin 
and anyone else, namely that the thought on pp. 95-97 of Note-books 
is not developed with logical clarity: these observations are really 
only tentative jottings. Nevertheless, sense can be made out of them, 
but only, I think, if we correlate all parts which deal with the same 
idea. For instance, at the bottom of p. 95 Hopkins goes on to say that 
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~ not even the whole field of the “second term” (= “definition, abstrac- 
' tion, vocal expression or other utterance”’) is covered by the “word”: 


“For the word is the expression, uttering of the idea in the mind. 
That idea itself has its two terms, the image (of sight or sound or 
scapes of the other senses), which is in fact physical and a refined 
energy accenting the nerves, a word to oneself, an inchoate word, 
and secondly the conception.” 


I would call Fr. Devlin’s attention particularly to the juxtaposition of 
these two expressions: “a word to oneself, an inchoate word”—and 
especially to the subjectivity not only implied but expressed in the 
phrase I have italicized. I take Hopkins’s meaning ot as follows: 
““Whenever we use a word we are uttering not only an idea but also 
a feeling about the object denoted by the word. This combination of 
definition and feeling, held in the mind as a desideratum, is the “in- 
choate word,” the “word to oneself.” In choosing any existing name- 
word to convey to another person the complete “word,” we Took for 
those connotations, associations and suggestions which approximate 
as nearly as possible to our own personal ‘prepossession of feeling.’ ” 
And now for another piece of evidence to corroborate this view. 
Firstly, Fr. Devlin himself says that it is “the suggestive-power of 
words” which constitutes their “‘prepossession of feeling” (“‘Evi- 
dently, the image or inchoate word is what must be conveyed by the 
‘prepossession’ or suggestive-power of words.” Essay I, p. 115). 
Secondly, he seems to me wrongly to ignore the ae para- 
graph on p. 97 of Note-books, which I have quoted, with comment, in 
my Gerard Manley Hopkins, vol. I, p. 112: 


“But some minds prefer that the prepossession they are to receive 
should be conveyed by the least organic, expressive, by the most 
suggestive, way. By this means the prepossession and the definition, 
— are distinguished and unwound, which is the less sane 
attitude.” 


This “less sane attitude” is obviously that of the less intellectual and 
more “hypnotic,” Romantic poets—Shelley, Tennyson, and Swin- 
burne at their weakest. . 

To sum up all the foregoing, I think that Fr. Devlin’s comparison 
between Hopkins’s “prepossession,” etc., and the Scotist “first act,” 
etc., is both justified and fruitful, but that his denial of any relevance 
to the term “acquired associations” is not warranted. 

Finally, in view of the fact that Fr. W. A. M. Peters has stated in 
print that he disagrees with my interpretation of the Hopkinsian 

‘inscape”’ as “‘an insight, by Divine grace, into the ultimate reality— 
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seeing the ‘pattern, air, melody’ in things from, as it were, God’s side” 
(see my G.M.H., I, p. 27 and his G.M.H., p. 174), students of Hopkins 
may be interested to note that on this point Fr. Peters has now to 
por te with a second and more formidable “adversary” —Fr. Devlin: 

“If there is any Scotist equivalent for Hopkins’s ‘inscape’ it is the 
species specialissima. .. . 

“In ‘inscape,’ as I understand it, there is a momentary contact be- 
tween the Creative Agent who causes habitual knowing in me, and 
the created individual who terminates it in my actual insight. And 
the medium of this contact, if I am correct, is the species specialissima, 
the dynamic image of nature being created. In easier language: the 
poet, if the original motion of his mind is unimpeded, does perhaps 
see things for a moment as God sees them, and he experiences a 
creative thrill... .” 

Fr. Devlin’s reference to “habitual knowing” does not invalidate 
the resemblance between his view and mine. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. GARDNER 


Sir, 

May I first pay tribute to the generosity and patience which Dr. 
Gardner, in his masterly volumes on Hopkins, has shown to buzzin 
free lances like myself? If I have not done so before, it was because ei 
inquiries as 1 was engaged on seemed best pursued as independently as 
— All the more gratifying it was to find, on the appearance of 

is second volume, the large measure of agreement that existed be- 
tween us. As to the differences, they seem to arise from a failure on 
my part, in my first essay, to convey just what I was about. 

e aim of the first essay was not to force Hopkins’s pre-Scotist 
writings into an orthodox Scotist mould; it was to pick out latent > 
factors in his pre-Scotist theory of ideogenesis, and to see how they 
became dominant factors in his subsequent interpretation of Scotus. In 

articular, I saw foreshadowed the distinction between “insight” and 
‘thetoric” in poetry, which he was later to develop in the light of 
Scotus’s distinctions between first act and second act, between natura 
communis and haecceitas, and between “‘the innate image” and “acquired 
images.” In the pre-Scotist term “prepossession,” I saw an approach 
to the innate image, the permanent species specialissima, which is the 
origin of inscape in works of art. “, 
Dr. Gardner first takes me to task for omitting some words of 
Hopkins’ that qualify “‘prepossession.” In so far as I should have put 
dots instead of a full stop, his criticism is justified. But I must rebut 
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the implication that I omitted them because they were unfavourable 
to my theory. 
Precisely in the words omitted— 


. . . but not always or in everyone. This not always refers to its 
evolution in the man and secondly in man historically. 


—I saw latent the distinction between insight and rhetoric; but to 
have debated it thus early would have been to fall into just the error 
which Dr. Gardner (trying to have it both ways!) also criticizes— 
namely, of treating these notes as an ordered treatise instead of as 
tentative jottings. 

~ In the phrase “its evolution in the man,” I saw a hint that Hopkins 
would later welcome Scotus’s account of innate knowing as nature 
evolving in the man via generationis vel originis. The phrase “in man 
historically” obviously referred to verbal associations accruing in the 
course of time. The latent distinction, therefore, was between: (a) a 
word as the expression of an original experience—originating, that is, 
in the common nature we are born with—and (b) words as modified 
by usage. Hopkins’s Not always, as I understood it, let (a) pass, but fell 
on (b) and qualified it. In (b) the prepossession is liable to be smothered 
by usage. In (a) it remains, as I said, “with some remnant of the original 
power that first matched it with reality.” 

It is of course very doubtful whether any single word retains today 
in its own right the incantatory power it may once have had; new 

atterns of words are necessary to reproduce the original experience. 
As if realizing this, Hopkins in these notes leaves single words abruptly, 
and plunges deeper to find the “inchoate word” which is closer to the 
original 

Dr. Gardner’s second objection, that I confuse Hopkins’s subjective 
“inchoate word” with Scotus’s objective approach, is not justified. On 
pase 117 I make the discrepancy clear, and take it as an instance of 

ow Hopkins found subsequently in Scotus a better interpretation of 
his own meaning. Henceforth, above phantasms and secondary images 
Hopkins will prize that insight whose objectivity is guaranteed by the 
common nature we share with all creation. 

Dr. Gardner’s summary of his objections is that my “denial of any 
relevance to the term ‘acquired associations’ is not warranted.” 

The summary of my reply is that I do not deny their relevance to 
what Hopkins called “rhetoric” in poetry, but I do deny that they 
have anything to do with the origin of what Hopkins called “insight.” 
Insight is innate memory illumining the senses without any inter- 
alee: “when the light of sense goes out, but with a flash that has 
revealed the invisible world.” 
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Dr. Gardner has more cause for his final complaint that I omitted a 
sentence of Hopkins in which he criticizes “the less sane attitude” of 
poets who separate prepossession from definition. But it is a very 
difficult sentence, and I hardly think Dr. Gardner throws much light 
on it by referring it to “Shelley, Tennyson, and Swinburne at their - 
weakest.” Do we find in them, at their weakest “an intellectual attrac- 
tion for very sharp and pure dialectic”? Blake, and perhaps Coleridge, 
masters of insight who failed in: sustained rhetoric, are surely more in 
case here. 

I was content to take the sentence as foreshadowing the general 
problem of how to reconcile visionary insight with abstract under- 
standing; and as such I dealt with it at length in the body of my essay. 

Insight can be starved by a paucity of acquired images, or stifled by 
a plethora of them. Hence the importance of rhetoric, to reconcile the 
two axes of innate memory and understanding. Rhetoric is the picking 
and choosing of suitable phantasms and concepts (fancies and conceits), | 
and here the poet’s haecceitas has full play. Most of Fr. Peters’s inter- 
esting examples of “impersonation” seem to embody these rhetorical 
devices of Hopkins. But insight, which holds the genuine inscape, is 
nature-as-such knowing through the poet's individual nature or species 
specialissima, and despite of him—“so that each poet is like a species in 
nature,” as Hopkins wrote, “‘and can never recur.” Fr. Peters’s unfor- 
tunate and over-hasty identification of inscape with haecceitas ranges 
me against him, on the side of Dr. Gardner and, I think, of the English 
tradition. 

Finally, however, I must disclaim the defence of my theory which 
Dr. Gardner kindly puts into my mouth. It seems based on the hypo- 
thesis of phyllogenetic evolution. If inspiration in poetry were really 
an echo of man’s prehistoric past, then obviously “acquired associa- 
tions” would rule the roost. But I cannot swallow this theory of 
inspiration. Can it be seriously maintained that the poet and his readers 
have memories of actual events in the Ice Age, let alone the Eocene? 
Ontogenetic evolution is the ladder Scotus uses to get back to the origin’ 
of knowing in the individual soul; and that leads one back, not to: 
primeval matter, but to the living breath of God. The Golden Bough 
may be a good storehouse for rhetoric, but The Cloud of Unknowing. 
affords a better clue to the insight which Scotus and Hopkins were 


after. 
Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 
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De La Salle 


By W. J. BATTERSBY 


Last year saw the publication of Dr. Battersby’s book 
De La Salle, Pioneer of Education. 


ae scholarly work, the fruit of considerable and ex- 
tensive research, which places De La Salle in his true 
setting, not indeed as a canonized Saint (that, we 
gather, is for a later work) but as one of the eminent 


pioneers of modern education.” —Stonyhurst Magazine 
12s. 6d. net 


* 


Now, in the year of the tercentenary of the Saint’s birth, 
appears a sequel to the above book, written also by Dr. 
Battersby, which provides a distinguished study of the 


Saint’s training and of the influences which went to 


form his character and outlook 


DE LA SALLE 
SAINT AND SPIRITUAL WRITER 


Except for the main outline of the Saint’s life, the new 
volume avoids repetition of the previous one; and it con- 
tains much information which has not hitherto been 
published. De La Salle’s affinity with the writers of the 
Ecole Francaise of the seventeenth century is clearly 
shown, and the effects of his contact with movements 
such as those of Saint Sulpice and Jansenism are examined. 
The author also deals in some detail with the question 
of founding a new Religious Order, the technical diffi- 
culties and the existing monastic traditions which De La 
Salle had to follow. 145. net 
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